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of the individual. It may therefore wisely be resisted, 
if the church is to confess itself socially before the new- 
cotners, and present its real character in attractive form. 
The brotherhood of man, however eloquently preached 
from the pulpit, can mean little unless the pew practises 
what the pulpit preaches. The primary “social problem” 
that any church must solve is to find a way whereby its 
real social intentions may be revealed to those it fain 
would reach, but who misjudge it by reason of the lack 
of outward evidence of the inward reality. Dr. Hale’s 
advice to “lend a hand”’ suggests one way in which all 
may help. 
ad 


THOUGH economy is the word of the hour, it has no 
kinship with parsimony. To cut down expenses out 
of necessity, or for the sake of meeting the needs of 
others, is one thing; to take advantage of such saving 
to put by all the more for one’s own benefit is quite 
another. ‘This is a time of extraordinary need, and to 
the regular calls for charity will come new and multi- 
tudinous claims on sympathy and pity. From all over 
the world they are coming, and all are deserving. Each 
must have our aid, and from none is there any excuse 
for withholding help. The making self-denial a science 
is a challenge to ingenuity and pleasure. The turning of 
thoughtless expenditures of one sort into thoughtful 
spending of another}; the discovery of what one can 
just as well do without, thus furnishing what others 
cannot do without; the giving not from one’s plenty, 
but from one’s own substance; the opening of resources 
to a larger world than one ever lived in before,—all 
this is the transmutation of sacrifice into happiness. 
To deny one’s self, and nothing more, is a stingy process; 
but to deny one’s self for the sake of more giving is 
the spring of all blessedness of giving. Even a miser 
could have his wonted joy and then add the joy of the 
spendthrift; he could gain the whole world and then 


gain the soul of it. 
st 


In our classification of luxuries to be denied in these 
times of dispensing with unnecessary things, we should 
not include the enjoyment of music and the finer forms 
of drama. Music specially deserves a place among the 
things of first necessity. It makes an atmosphere for a 
whole community of refinement and purer air. Its 
beauty is impalpable and invisible and elusive. For 
this reason it cannot be made once for all, like paint- 
ings and statuary, to remain without further attention. 
Music must be constantly generated out of genius and 
feeling, for our delectation and inspiration. It is like 
food to our nature, and when it is denied us, even for a 
little while, some finer parts within get emaciated and 
almost die. No success in fixing it by skilful invention 
succeeds in continuing that life; it only preserves one 
instance of it. In giving up unnecessary things we 
should think what they are, give up the things we need 
least first, and the things we need most last. Music is 
the most catholic of the arts, and brings spiritual mes- 
sages for which every other medium is too gross. In 
counting religion the prime necessity, we should recken 
music indispensable in religion. 
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THE Ladies’ Home Journal in a recent issue devotes 
several pages to an appreciative article on the practical 
activities of the Unitarian church of Montclair, N.J., 
citing it as an example of genuine effectiveness in com- 
munity life. Such a tribute makes clear the oppor- 
tunity that is before every church to make itself a living 
force in its local environment. After all, religion has 
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broadened so greatly that it may well be regarded as 
inclusive in its scope. Instead of having to do merely 
with the word of truth, it has to do with the deeds of 
service. If religion is life, as liberals are wont to declare, 
then is the interpretation of religious duty into terms of 
social action entirely appropriate. Or if the ultimate 
aim of religion is the development of life to its highest, 
then is it needful for the church to take cognizance of 
every influence that helps to produce character and to 
assist in every way to accomplish their betterment. Lib- 
eralism will win its way by its action rather than by its 
affirmation. A truth in action is irresistible. Religion 
lived out in helpful service and altruistic venture is cer- 
tain to win recognition. The man who became the 
Christ of Christendom was one who “went about doing 
good.” ‘Times have not changed, save to make the 
demand for the practical and the actual more great. The 
methods of Montclair may therefore be recommended to 
those who desire to see the church take its rightful place 
in modern life. 
as 


CANONIZATION awaits the man who will make one organ- 
ization grow where twenty try to grow. Every zealous’ 
advocate of a good cause straightway forms an associa- 
tion, every great object has its multitudinous expression 
in societies of various names and with slight differences 
of working, all aiming to accomplish one result. But 
the result really accomplished is to make people tired. 
There are so many committees, so many annual fees, so 
many divided efforts, that those most attractive for their 
aim have to be ignored for their number. We have to 
line them up in our minds, as the cabmen are lined up in 
great cities. For halfa mile, at sunrise, one may see them, 
at times, gradually working up to the place where they are 
taken. Some get left, not because one’s choice is against 
them, but because of the number ahead of them. The 
last charity to reach us may touch our hearts, but, alas! 
our attention is already taken. Churches should take 
the lead in absorbing rather than multiplying organiza- 
tions. 
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It is a hard thing to say, but it needs to be said, that 
in these times of imminent distress imposture will flourish. 
The genuine needs must more than ever be protected 
against unworthy advantage. Weeds grow from favor- 
able soil as well as grain, and, when the public heart is 
tender to distress, the vagrant and indolent and designing 
will be quick to take advantage of the state of the charity 
market. Gifts should be carefully directed to authorized 
and responsible channels, and to keep the vitality of 
giving they must be encased in hermetically sealed 
coverings of judgment and caution. When these tests 
are passed, generosity should flow unchecked, but a 
false benefaction is more harmful now than in ordinary 


times. 
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‘THE times bring out the truth of prophecy. Results 
the last to be accepted as possible within a week of their 
happening were nevertheless clearly foretold by careful 
observers and students years ago. More wonderful 
claims of prescience could be made now for these men 
than ever were made for prophets of old. If such powers 
were now made a ground for claim of divine information 
and inspiration, there would be several promising candi- 
dates for canonization. The old prophets were the 
historians and students of their time. The historians 
and students are the prophets of our time. True proph- 
ecy is not the prevision of things in the future, but 
the true vision of the things of the present. Knowing 
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what men have done, and measuring the length and 
breadth and thickness of events, a careful judgment can 
indicate with astonishing accuracy what is going to 
happen. The prophets who foretell scientifically are 
not much more heeded than were the prophets who were 
supposed to do so supernaturally. Some severe lessons of 
experience will perhaps incline people to prepare for 
things before they happen rather than after they happen. 


Perspectives. 


If life is a jumble of happenings in which the only 
perspectives possible are those men establish of their 
own choice, it is of little consequence what each man 
chooses except the consequence to himself. But if there 
is a wholeness to life, some order in which the jumble 
falls into sequence and purpose, then the matter of per- 
spective is of the first importance. It is just as impor- 
tant to the individual as to the race, because each man’s 
place is governed by the tendency of the whole; and 
it is just as important to man as a great body of indi- 
viduals, because what happens to the race waits upon 
the issue as to each individual. The larger a man’s 
outlook the larger his own life; and, however he starts, 
and with whatever theory of his universe, he soon finds 
that the choice of a perspective is the most momentous 
choice he has. 

It is generally the case that men draw their plan of 
life with some perspective larger than their personal 
ends, even when they are conscious of no very large view 
of life. The innate demand men make of things is 
that they shall be provided with a scale of values in which 
the largest possible variety of human facts shall be ex- 
plained. For example’s sake, we can mention a few of 
them, and compare their adequacy to include the facts. 
There is the narrowly natural framework in which men 
try to fit life. A good deal comes naturally into such 
a scheme of things. We are born and we die, and between- 
times our harmonious course is an adjustment to the 
physical order. The main point being to live, a picture 
of existence drawn on that scale includes a good deal of 
our experience. But it does not include it all. There are 
ideas in the field. A place has to be found for them and 
what they lead toward. So a new perspective has to be 
selected—a perspective which broadens and lengthens 
life with the measure of thought. Then the welfare of 
others forces itself on the attention even if it does not 
rise spontaneously in the mind. We have to get along 
in this world together. ‘The plan drawn to the scale of 
one man’s convenience gets pulled askew with the 
entrance of another man’s demands. ‘The intellectual 
Titan cannot make a plan so big that it may not be out 
of drawing with the rights and desires of his neighbor. 
So the perspective has to be such as gives room for other 
lives along with the single life, and for many of them, 
always increasing in complexity. Then enters conflict. 
The perspective is subject to contrary wills. The ques- 
tion comes as to what shall be the deciding principle in 
this conflict of wills. Force is the first principle to be 
set up. The rule of the stronger is taken to be the law. 
But the elements of strength are not few. ‘They include 
more than physical forces. The stronger and decisive 
‘power is generally not mere force. There grows up 
within it elements that it can subdue because they 
have not its kind of strength, but which have a way 
of not staying subdued. They keep on growing and 
asserting their kind of mastery. Very often the brute 
mastery fails in achieving its ends without them. It 
owns the superiority of this unpowerful but yet masterful 
influence. By itself it cannot achieve results so desirable 
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as that finer principle brings. So brute force goes to 
school to spiritual force. It submits appeal to a higher 
rule than its own, and all men see life on the scale of 
certain laws, partly made for mutuality, but also rooted 
in immutable things not made by convention. Such 
things as justice and fidelity and truth and good will rise 
above men’s ways and assume command over them. 
They are not made in any country. In such a scale of 
life more facts than ever fall into line. Drawn with 
reference to a spiritual horizon, all life comes into the 
picture. 

The business of life is to make spiritual perspectives 
manifest. The other perspectives come without much 
trial. It is easy to drop into the natural order; it is 
not very hard to set a scale of selfishness; to adopt a rule 
of expediency does not strain any one’s energy; and to 
sing ‘‘Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die’”’ never required a martyr’s spirit. But in face of 
popular wrong to set up a standard of idealism and work 
it into reality, with horrors ready to craze us to hold 
to kindness as stronger than cruelty, and in hatred and 
lying to cling to love and truth, in suffering and want to 
show that pity and generous sacrifice are sufficient for 
them,—this is what tries the souls of men. ‘The making 
of perspectives after the order of love and sacrifice is 
an exacting business. It is a venture of faith, and in it 
we must give and hazard all we have. But it is backed 
by experience. History throbs with the power of it. 
Tyranny melts in the heat of it. By it there is more 
cheer in distress than in comfort without it, more hope 
in the worst life brings than in the best without it. 
It was never said that all things work together for good 
by themselves. What was said was, that loving God 
made them work together for good. ‘The real love of 
God that makes his children love each other and serve 
together the lovely laws of harmony and peace, the love 
of God that makes the love of man, and the love of man 
that reveals the love of God, is the beauty and the music 
of life. Other perspectives we may see, or the fulness of 
this, in some other life; but none that this life has 
for us can go so far to make its darkness light and its 
confusion peace. 


Case-hardened Philanthropy. 


It is small blame to anybody in particular that there 
is such a thing. Any effort, however vital, that is organ- 
ized and grows beyond the range of personal acquaintance 
will get regularized and mechanical. Most persons, how- 
ever warm and genuine their sentiments, will, when those 
sentiments are called on constantly, lose more or less 
of the freshness of interest and closeness of touch that 
make human helpfulness most helpful. A certain stiff- 
ness and hardness gets into anything that is systematized. 
Even religion—but enough has been said of that. 
Though there is still underneath the same genuineness 
of feeling, habit brings a way, a tone, a slot-machine 
dealing, which neutralizes the real purpose. 

Organized charity is often misunderstood and unfairly 
estimated. No one should put the weight of a word on 
the wrong side of appreciation. But in this matter 
organized charity itself is speaking. It knows its limi- 
tations. It feels the defects of its qualities. It comes 
to confession, and it frankly avows that in many places 
and directions organized charity is organized almost to 
death. It is systematized down to the ground. Human 
beings have to be mere numbers. Calls for sympathy 
become mere cases. Ways of meeting distress degen- 
erate into ingenious methods. ‘The field of human need 
becomes coterminal with the societies entering it, and 
horizons are lost, vast regions lie untouched and un- 
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known. Experience naturally classifies, and with the 
fact that conditions naturally fall into divisions, and each 
new case is apperceived by its class, there follows the 
tendency to think of successive wants as not original, 
but the repetition of a few monotonous complaints. The 
work crowds those employed in it, the time at the dis- 
posal of individuals gets shortened, and so an atmosphere 
of pressure takes from the service its most important 
ministry, personal relationship. The changes of name 
indicate a consciousness on the part of the helpful forces 
of society that something is wanting on their own side. 

But the name, whether it is philanthropy, organized 
charity, or social service, is of comparatively slight effect. 
Soon the thing gets into its ruts, and we have the per- 
petual difficulty,—remoteness, coldness, and mechanism. 
Some of the characteristics of the lofty and condescend- 
ing almsgiving, satirized in English novels, reappear in 
our own day, and are recognizable in spite of the differ- 
ence in dress. All the perfection of modern scientific 
charity methods have not brought the ends of society 
much nearer together, nor made them understand each 
other much better than Lady Bountiful and her peasant 
dependants understood each other. Between the patron- 
izing aristocracy of earlier days and the lifeless efficiency 
of the most approved benevolences of our own there is 
not so much, after all, to choose. 

‘There could easily be advice given that would tend to 
mitigate the disadvantages we all admit go with all 
forms of social service. We could make a list of the 
kind of persons who never would be missed, so far as 
the best sort of helpfulness is concerned. We should 
mark for execution the meddler, who offends by petty 
intrusions of service; the snob, who enters the society of 
misfortune with no proper introduction, ignorant of its 
language, and, however well-meaning, unqualified for its 
sympathy; the dilettante, whose chief right to the grati- 
tude of a constituency is in the amusement it gains; the 
tactless, whose earnestness and kindness only make their 
unimaginativeness and awkwardness more dreadful; the 
indolent, whose main reason for social service is that there 
is nothing else to do; and, without benefit of clergy, the 
climber, who seeks the company of a lower class in order 
to gain the acquaintance of a higher. We could assure 
the faithful social workers that the penalties of system 
may be lessened through their watchfulness, their good 
sense, their insight, their deepened springs of resource, 
and their daily renewals of spiritual life. 

After all is said and done, the root of the matter 
lies deeper than mere remedy. The root of the difficulty 
is the resort to system and organization for what can 
only be reached by the natural channels of human con- 
tact. Philanthropy that is always content to take a 
place in relieving human necessities and in organizing 
such relief, will always tend to become case-hardened 
philanthropy. It will have a monotonous and deaden- 
ing task so long as it does nothing to prevent that which 
it seeks to relieve, or lessen the causes which produce 
the demands upon it. Any heart will get calloused to 
distress that is fatalized and appears hopeless. That 
philanthropy gets case-hardened is the proof that it 
settles down to despair. It takes things as they are, and 
its incessant occupation in dealing with cases withdraws 
its attention from causes. The worker, become a part 
of the machinery of social burden-sharing, will be a slave 
himself, a victim himself; and his service to others is 
case-hardened because his own hope is pressed out. The 
creative spirit gone out of any work will deaden it, 
though its name be “charity.” 

It was a wise comment made on certain perfect sys- 
tems of meeting a public need,—that the trouble with 
them was precisely that they were perfect. They were 
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too perfect. It was a wise decision of a worker in a 
community where philanthropy had been brought to a~ 
high state of efficiency, to go to another place where 
there was something more to do than to do something. 
If people who are in benevolences which turn out their 
benefits the way a type-setting machine turns out slugs 
would keep from becoming machines, they must use 
their own inventiveness instead-of merely employing in- 
ventions. They must take each case as a challenge to 
their own energies instead of a mere case for the philan- 
thropic mill. They must ask also not only what is the 
best thing to do, but what made it necessary to do it. 
They must not only meet social conditions, but study 
them, deal not only with effects, but with causes. All 
forms of social service are but exploratory operations to 
find out what is the matter. Their service is introduc- 
tory to a deeper service. They ascertain the sources of 
trouble, and set people to work clearing out the springs. 
They show their fellows that philanthropy cannot be 
delegated and done with. They are Nathans saying 
unto Davids, “Thou art the man.” ‘Their great mission 
is to the world helping, not to the world helped. They 
say, any philanthropist that is left to do this work will 
inevitably get case-hardened; the fault is not in the 
philanthropy, but in the people who make it necessary 
and then leave it to itself. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


INO St 


1. What more could be desired? 

“Than what?” 

Why, than a commodious and beautiful church edifice, 
centrally located; a parsonage with every appointment 
adapted to a minister’s social and domestic requirements; 
every facility for the conduct of the Sunday-school, Alli- 
ance, Men’s Club, and young people’s organization; 
with lines of influence running out into practically all the 
great humane and civic institutions of a great city; a 
minister known for his fearless championship of every 
good cause, and a congregation and choir worshipping in 
harmony with the reverent presentation of modern spirit- 
ual ideals! Surely, what more could be desired? It was 
on October 18 that the secretary found all this and more 
at Springfield, Mass. Several columns might be devoted 
to this one visit, and ought to be if a fair report of the 
well-systematized interests of the Third Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society of that city were to be made, but there 
is that meeting of ministers at Manchester, N.H., on the 
2oth, which was by no means an insignificant matter. 

2. Sixteen or more ministers took luncheon together at 
the New Manchester Hotel and then spent the afternoon 
considering the Unitarian situation in upper New Eng- 
land. The Unitarian churches in the valley of the 
Merrimac, not to mention other sections of the State, 
were never better manned, better equipped for definite 
work, more enthusiastic about the future, or more confi- 
dent concerning the character and importance of the 
Unitarian message. : 

Several factors contribute to this condition, as follows: 
(a) a group of level-headed and large-minded ministers, 
men who know what they are for and have the ability to 
work together in harmony with a large national policy; 
(b) a state superintendent who cares more for the general 
cause than for personal advantage; (c) the Downing Fund 
which makes it possible,for the churches of New Hamp- 
shire to be intimately associated in the achievement of 
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common enterprises. Would that every Unitarian con- 
ference had such a fund, the income of which could be 
used in the interests of ministerial and congregational co- 
operation! That single gathering of ministers, with a 
representative from the Association, contributed not a 
little to a denominational consciousness which can assure 
practical results and add to the efficiency of the churches as 
centres of spiritual uplift and local support. 

3. When the train, a trifle late, rolled into the station at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on the 22d of October, the Michigan 
Conference was in session. The fragrance of that Con- 
ference was detected by the secretary a long distance 
away, enabling him to give the proper directions to the 
taxi-driver who otherwise would have put me down at 
the door of the Baptist church. What odor is more 
grateful to a hungry missionary than that of a Unitarian 
collation! It is more to be desired than frankincense and 
myrrh. If it floats aloft and finds its appropriate sphere 
in heaven, it will be an easy matter for Unitarians to 
locate their everlasting dwelling-place. 

‘There was an earnestness at this Conference, an in- 
telligence in the exposition of practical methods, and a 
clarity of statement concerning the responsibilities that 
await us, which promises a substantial progress. It was 
good to see many familiar faces, among them that of 
Mrs. Mary B. Davis of New York, whom to know and 
hear is to believe in miracles of endurance and in the 
power of human speech to awaken the latent energies of 
indifferent or inadequately informed Unitarians. The 
church at Ann Arbor under the masterful leadership of 
Rey. Robert S. Loring has become a vital force in the 
community. ‘The Conference, so cordially entertained by 
this church, could not fail to be a source of inspiration and 
strength to all the churches represented. 

4. Late at night it was good to reach the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. Eugene Shippen in Detroit,—a place of hospital- 
ity and rest, where a group of beautiful children imparted 
that nameless vitality which keeps the transient guest, 
not to say the human race, forever young. 

In the majority of instances the officers of the Asso- 
ciation have to deal with churches that need counsel and 
assistance and are confronted by practical problems not 
easy to solve; but occasionally it is their good fortune to 
visit one that is like a ship under full sail, that has every 
inch of canvas thrown to the favoring winds. Such was 
the case with the church in Detroit, which, during the 
short pastorate of Mr. Shippen, has found its place as a 
commanding force in the city, with a growing constitu- 
ency in all its departments and on the way to ever-in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

5. Early the next morning the secretary found himself 
carried over the prairies of Ohio on his way to Cincinnati, 
where he spent the night with his son, who is now asso- 
ciated with Dr. Thayer. No Unitarian can pass in and 
out of Cincinnati without being impressed by the work 
which Dr. Thayer has accomplished in his residence of 
thirty-five years in this great city. Aside from his power 
as a preacher and pastor one is not surprised to hear him 
referred to as ‘‘the first citizen of Cincinnati.” 

6. On Saturday, October 24, with the weather sud- 
denly turned cold, the secretary reached Dayton to 
spend two and a half days with Dr. and Mrs. Troward 
H. Marshall, who since the flood have literally marshalled 
the Unitarian forces of that city with wonderful success. 
The new church, which is now completed, is located on 
the highlands above any possible floods which may in 
the future overflow the Miami Valley. There were at 
least three gatherings of the people besides the services 
in the church, enabling the secretary to estimate with 
considerable accuracy the present and promised strength 
of the society. It is only fair to say that, under the 
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leadership of Dr. and Mrs. Marshall, one can see no reason 
why, in the course of a few years, we should not have at 
Dayton one of the strongest Unitarian churches of the 
Middle West. Space is too brief to discuss in the present 
article the novel and effective methods employed by 
Mr. Marshall in the Sunday-school and in his pulpit 
work. ‘The new church is located in a section of the city 
where a large neighborhood influence is possible, and 
already the capacity of the church promises to be over- 
taxed by those who have expressed a desire to attach 
themselves to it. 

7. The meeting of ministers at Indianapolis, October 
27-29, may in a general way be described in a quotation 
from a letter received from one of the ministers in at- 
tendance :-— 

“At the risk of some repetition I want to tell you again 
how much my visit to Indianapolis meant to me, a young 
man in the profession and comparatively unacquainted. 
We continued the Institute even to St. Louis, for Mr. 
Vail, Mr. Greenman, and Mr. Douthit were upon the 
same train part of the way home. . . . I cannot enumerate 
to you the many, many profits and delights of my visit— 
acquaintance with my colleagues—with admittance into 
the beautiful home of my host and hostess—the addresses 
so inspiring and helpful—the consideration together of 
common problems. All conspired together to make 
my week in Indianapolis profitable and memorable to 
me. 

Again space prevents any adequate description of this 
Ministers’ Meeting. here were public meetings on 
the evenings of Tuesday and Wednesday, but the day 
sessions were devoted to the discussions of ministers only. 
A brief list of the addresses affords the best idea of the 
subjects that occupied the attention of the ministers. 
They are as follows: “Our Denominational Fields 
East and West, and How to Improve and Unify Them,” 
Rey. John W. Day of St. Louis, Mo.; ‘How can we 
relate the Church to the Life of the Nation?” Rev. 
George A. Thayer, D.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘The 
Influence of our Message upon Young Men,” Rev. 
Albert R. Vail of Urbana, Ill.; ‘‘How to Finance a 
Church,” Rev. F, S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind. The 
secretary of the Department of Social and Public Ser- 
vice, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, made an address upon the 
work of his department, and Rev. Troward H. Mar- 
shall of Dayton, Ohio, took for his subject, ‘‘’The Sunday- 
school Problem and How to Solve It.’’ At the public 
meeting on Tuesday evening the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation gave an address upon “Our Immediate Duty as 
a Christian Body,” and Rev. George R. Dodson of 
St. Louis, Mo., spoke upon ‘The Justification of our 
Faith in the Progress of the World.” At the meeting 
of Wednesday evening the speakers were Rev. Minot 
Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., of Boston, the former speaking upon ‘Showing 
the Way,” and the latter on ‘Team Play.” Devotional 
services were interspersed throughout the two days. 

No work being done by the Association at present is 
of more value to our denomination than such meetings. 
Men widely scattered and deeply absorbed in their local 
responsibilities have few opportunities to meet with the 
brethren, compare notes, and receive the inspiration 
which comes from united effort. The spirit of fellowship 
predominated, and, while all questions were frankly and 
fearlessly discussed, the utmost harmony prevailed. 
Out of such gatherings there should come an increase of 
vitality throughout our entire body, and a common vision 
of denominational purpose and effort. 

The abounding hospitality of the church in Indianapolis 
should not pass unmentioned. Every possible detail 
necessary to the carrying out of the purpose of the Min- 
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isters’ Meeting was carefully considered, and the homes 
of the local society were open to their ministerial guests. 
Mr. Wicks, minister of the church, made good use of the 
occasion to familiarize his people with the personnel of 
our ministry and the character of our gospel. 

8. Thursday evening and Friday morning saw the depart- 
ure of the ministers from Indianapolis, the president 
of the American Unitarian Association beginning his 
long journey to the Northwest and the Pacific Coast, 
and the secretary of the Association, together with the 
secretary of the Department of Social and Public Service, 
hastening on to Youngstown to take part in the installa- 
tion of Rev. Frederick M. Bennett as minister of the 
Unitarian church in that city. In this installation Rev. 
Minot Simons of Cleveland, Rev. Franklin C. South- 
worth, D.D., of Meadville, and L. Walter Mason, D.D., 
of Pittsburgh also took part. The congregation entirely 
filled the church, and Mr. Bennett begins his ministry 
in this thriving city under most promising auspices. 
Here is located the one and only portable church used 
for missionary purposes, and if the present prospects are 
fulfilled it will be a matter of only a comparatively short 
time when a larger and more permanent church edifice 
should be provided. 

It was 1z.40 A.M. when the train departed from Youngs- 
town, and nearly midnight on November 2 when it ar- 
rived in Boston. This ended what might be called a 
rapid journey, covering more than twenty-five hundred 
miles, but one which revealed many encouraging con- 
ditions among the churches of the Middle West. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


AN international charity of vast scope was inaugurated 
last week, when the Rockefeller Foundation undertook 
the task of providing relief for the suffering non-com- 
batants in all the countries involved in the War of the 
Nations. This announcement was supplemented at the 
beginning of the present week by the further offer by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to furnish transportation 
for whatever contributions might be made by other 
agencies in aid of the needy beyond the Atlantic. This 
great work is to be done by the Foundation in carrying 
out the purposes outlined in its charter, “to promote 
the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” ‘The 
first ship laden with supplies in the Rockefeller cam- 
paign of world-wide charity sailed from New York last 
week. Other steamships with similar freight will be hur- 
ried to Europe as soon as possible for preliminary relief. 
The needs of the stricken regions will be studied at first 
hand by a commission which will be sent out by the 
Foundation, in order that the work may be done with 
the scientific thoroughness which is characteristic of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller’s charitable enterprises. 


od 


THE Mexican complications entered into a new phase 
last week, when the convention at Aguas Calientes, 
confronted by the apparently insuperable deadlock be- 
tween Villa and Carranza, elected Gen. Eulalio Guti- 
errez Provisional President, to hold office for twenty 
days, pending the holding of another convention in 
Mexico City. Hard upon the election of Gen. Gutierrez, 
however, came the announcement by Venustiano Car- 
ranza that the provisional executive had been arrested and 
lodged in prison by Gen. Villa. Thus the crisis was 
renewed, and entered into a more dangerous stage than 
the situation to which it had been sought to put an end by 
the selection of a compromise candidate for the office 
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which is being sought by both Villa and Carranza. In 
the mean while, the State Department at Washington 
is observing with concern the growth of a movement 
in Mexico to apply drastic measures against American 
residents in that country unless the American forces 
are withdrawn from Vera Cruz without delay. 


ra 


‘THE participation of Turkey in the War of the Nations 
became inevitable on November 1, when the Allies 
withdrew their ambassadors from Constantinople upon 
the expiration of the time fixed for the acceptance by the 
Porte of the demand that the Ottoman fleet in the Black 
Sea be dismantled and that the Turkish army be de- 
mobilized. ‘These demands were presented after the 
former German warships, the Gében and the Breslau, 
purchased by Turkey last summer, had bombarded 
several Russian ports on the Black Sea and sunk Russian 
vessels without a previous declaration of hostilities. 
The Ottoman government, on receipt of the ultimatum 
of the allied powers, expressed its regret for the incident, 
but the powers took the ground that Turkey must go 
much further than a mere expression of regret and must 
relinquish the power of further damage by disorganizing 
its offensive forces. Inasmuch as the government at 
Stamboul did not show a desire to accede to the terms 
offered, the alternative of a commencement of hostilities 
was adopted by the Allies. 


nad 


It cannot be doubted that Russia, at least, was anxious 
to bring about the situation which was precipitated by 
the exploit of the Gében and the Breslau. The Russian 
press for many weeks has expressed the fervent desire 
that Turkey might be involved in the struggle and thus 
furnish to Russia the opportunity of settling once for 
all the perennial ‘Eastern Question,” and settling it 
at a time when the balance of power in Europe is in 
favor of Russia and not in opposition toit. The Russian 
government, therefore, undertook with visible eagerness 
the military movements designed to bring Turkey to 
the green tables of diplomacy for what Russian statesmen 
believe will be the last act of dismemberment. ‘The first 
problem that confronted Russia was the status of the 
Black Sea, in which Turkey for the present holds the 
preponderance of naval power, owing to the opportune 
acquisition of the two first-class German cruisers, 
which narrowly escaped capture in the Mediterranean 
in the first fortnight of the hostilities, and eventually 
found refuge in the Dardanelles. : 


Td 


To Italy the entrance of Turkey into the field of strife 
presented an interesting situation. ‘The belligerency of 
the Ottoman empire was reflected in a marked resumption 
of the activities of recalcitrant Mohammedan tribes in 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. ‘The Bedouins, chafing under 
restraint since the termination of the Turko-Italian con- 
flict, have responded with readiness to the call to a Holy 
War which has been preached by dervishes throughout 
the Moslem world. At the outset of the new hostilities 
the Italian war office found it necessary to adopt com- 
prehensive measures for the dispatch of fresh troops to 
maintain the authority of Italy in the African colony. 
These activities were accompanied by bitter resentment 
at Rome, based upon the assertion that Turkey had given 
pledges not to undertake the sort of agitation which is 
now menacing the peace of Tripolitania. ‘There was a 
pronounced demand in the Italian capital for the adop- 
tion of a vigorous attitude toward Turkey for this breach 
of faith with Italy. ; 
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A SIMILAR attempt to tamper with the loyalty of a 
Moslem population to a Christian master was evident in 
Egypt in the first week of Turkey’s war against the Allies. 
Constantinople has made no secret for weeks past of the 
fact that there has been a steady movement of Ottoman 
troops in the direction of the Sinai Peninsula, which is 
intersected in the North by the Suez Canal. It has been 
assumed that Turkey would attempt to strike a telling 
blow at England by invading Egypi and blowing up the 
Canal in the first phase of the war. Against such an 
adventure the British officers in command of the Egyp- 
tian army had taken early precautions by establishing a 
heavy native guard in the region of the Canal. ‘The re- 
liability of these troops, however, remains to be deter- 
mined. ‘There is a strong belief at Constantinople—per- 
haps based upon a mere hope—that in the first contact 
with Ottoman troops the Egyptian army would make 
common cause with the invaders and thus facilitate the 
invasion of Egypt. 


On the main lines of conflict—the frontier of France 
on the west, and the frontier of Russia on: the east— 
the military operations in the past week have resulted in 
a clear advantage for the Allies. The German attempt 
to flank the Franco-Anglo-Belgian armies by a turning 
movement through Northern Flanders and thence by 
the coast of France has evidently resulted in failure, 
although at the beginning of the week the German forces 
evidently were engaged in a new effort to accomplish that 
result. The check administered to the German advance 
at this point threatened the entire plan of campaign on 
the Western front with failure. Along the Polish, Silesian, 
and Galician frontiers the Austro-German commanders 
were also facing superior forces and superior efficiency. 
The Russians, by the end of last week, had recovered 
completely from the repulse administered by Gen. von 
Hindenburg in October and had resumed the invasion 
of Germany with prospects of continuing their advance 
until they should be confronted with greater numbers 
than the Germans so far have been able to put in the field. 


Brevities. 


Science and religion alike build their structures of belief 
by faith in the invisible and unknown Reality. 


Life will not allow us long to rest satisfied with ease. 
It calls incessantly for activity and heroism. Hard ex- 
periences throw us out of the ruts of satisfaction and routine 
into forward-looking progressive life. 


The discovery of radium and its marvellous properties 
has made science more modest and less dogmatic. ‘To 
have one’s theories and beliefs suddenly shattered not 
only lays a broader basis for future building, but it creates 
a more receptive mind and a humbler heart. 


To keep young in spirit when the muscles grow stiff 
and the mind seeks for ease and familiarity is one of the 
noblest and most compensating efforts of human life. 
We are only “as old as we feel” in our thoughts and 
desires and dispositions. When Dr. Channing was 
asked how old he was, he replied, ‘“‘Sixty years young.” 


How fortunate it was that Jesus had the wisdom to 
make his mission, not one of carrying a mass of rites, rules, 
and customs to his fellow-countrymen, but that instead 
he taught only a few great moral principles and spiritual 
truths, such as can be applied to human life everywhere! 
He made it thus a progressive religion—one that can 
always grow toward perfection. 
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As American citizens, we have a high respect and even 
reverence for the judicial body known as the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and yet how scant our 
knowledge of the personnel of that Court, which can 
reverse the action of Congresses and Presidents, and by 
its decisions vitally affect the lives of a hundred million 
people. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Prayers in Russia. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Prayers for the unfortunate men who are being pushed 
forward for slaughter in Europe are offered. It has re- 
mained for Russia, however, to intercede for the four- 
footed allies, the horses and mules that are also, alas! 
being slaughtered. Here is the form of prayer authorized 
by the Russian Church :— 

“For those, also, O Lord, the humble beasts, who 
with us bear the burden and heat of the day, and offer 
their guileless lives for the well-being of their countries, 
we supplicate Thy great tenderness of heart, for Thou 
hast promised to save both man and beast, and great is 
Thy loving-kindness, O Master, Saviour of the world. 
Lord, have mercy.” 

A nation whose leaders arrange for and whose people 
offer such a prayer as that can hardly be regarded as 
uncivilized. WI. t. 


The American Liberal Churches and the Unitarian 
Churches of Hungary. 


The following correspondence is self-explanatory. We 
reproduce it here partly for the information of our lib- 
eral churches and in the hope also that it may reach the 
eyes of our Unitarian co-religionists in Hungary. The 
letters we have sent them during the present war have all 
been returned as ‘“‘undeliverable.”” We hope better suc- 
cess will attend the present correspondence. If not, this 
printed word may possibly meet their sight and reassure 
them of what they know already, the sympathy and good 
will of the religious liberals of America. 

“25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
“His Reverence, 
Bishop JoseF FERENCZ, 
Kolozsvar, Hungary. 

“Honored and Dear Sir,—The sudden and terrible 
intelligence of the general European war, in which your 
heroic nation is also involved, has filled us with profound 
sorrow and the deepest sympathy. I do not know 
whether this message will reach you, but I am moved 
to send you an expression of our personal regard as your 
fellow-believers, and to assure you that our hope and 
prayer is that you and yours personally may be spared 
great sorrow, that our sister churches in Hungary may 
suffer no permanent disadvantages, and your beloved 
country may emerge from this ordeal of blood and tears 
stronger, more united, and more spiritually minded than 
ever before in her long and honorable history. Give our 
affectionate greeting to Profs. Boros and Jozan, and all 
the other faithful friends, and believe me, affectionately 
yours, CHARLES W. WENDTE.” 


We have also received from Rey. Carlyle Summerbell 
of Wolfeboro, N.H., the following communication, which 
it gives us sincere pleasure to transmit, together with 
our own Unitarian letter, to our friends in Hungary :— 

“The American Christian Convention in session, 
Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 14, 1914, adopted the following 
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resolution, offered by Rev. J. F. Burnett, D.D., secre- 
tary. of the Convention :— 

“Whereas, in a time of profound peace the Unitarian 
Christians of Hungary sent their cordial Christian greet- 
ings to the fellowship of the Christians in America, and 
Whereas, these Christian brethren in Hungary, through 
no act of their own, are suffering from the ravage of a 
terrible and devastating war, therefore, Resolved, that the 
American Christian Convention extends its warmest sym- 
pathy to these our brethren in the hour of their calamity, 
and we assure them that we shall fervently pray that God 
in his infinite mercy may presently grant to them and to 
the nations in conflict the restoration of honorable peace 
and concord.” 


Hoffmann von Falfersleben. 


BY A. KAMPMEIER. 


A. H. Hoffmann, the author of the song ‘Deuisch- 
land, Deutschland tiber alles,’ called von Fallersleben from 
his native village, was born in 1798, and died in 1874. 
He was a quiet scholar, known for his antiquarian and 
philological research in the German language. He 
knew nothing of Nietzsche or Bernhardi, or of their 
spirit. He passed most of his life in a time when Ger- 
many was nothing but a number of small states with 
hardly a uniting bond. In his younger days he had even 
to suffer deprivation of his professorship by the Prussian 
government for publishing a volume of ‘Unpolitical 
Lays,” as he entitled them. No one who has read 
Hoffmann’s song entirely in German, with a thorough 
knowledge of that language, will say that it is ‘catchy 
and bombastic,” or that it has anything to do with 
the spirit of modern Germany which Mr. Van Ness 
criticises in his recent sermon. It simply expresses love 
of the native country, as does ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee.” 
The phrase “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles, tiber 
alles in der Welt” does not in any way imply desire of 
power over other countries, but simply that, to any true 
German, Germany is the dearest and most beloved thing 
in the world. He must be a pitiable creature who is bare 
of warm and deep feeling for his native country, with 
which he has been connected since infancy by thousands 
of strong and sweet bonds. Even if his native country 
has done him wrong, something which Hoffmann expe- 
rienced fully himself, unless he be a miscreant, the love 
of the native country will not be extinguished, but always 
beat deep in the heart. If Hoffmann expressed any 
political ideas in his song, they are those of the desire 
for more liberty in his native country and greater unity 
in his distracted fatherland. But he probably never 
dreamed of a modern Germany. He himself was too 
childlike and simple in character to think of such things. 

Of his poetry in general the International Cyclopedia 
says, “It has a close alliance to popular song, and hits 
_ the tone of genuine simplicity, tenderness, and pathos 
to a degree that scarcely any other poet of recent times 
has succeeded in doing.’”’ Whoever is acquainted with 
Hoffmann’s simple lyrics and his own general character 
will be astonished to see him brought into connection 
with a Nietzsche or Bernhardi. 

I will add a personal experience. When in my younger 
days I was a student in Germany, at a farewell meeting 
of a circle to which I belonged Hoffmann’s song was 
also sung among others. I and another American were 
then asked to sing a national American song. We sang 
“Columbia, the gem of the ocean.” After the first stanza 
the German students always joined in the refrain. Hoff- 
mann at least had not made them ultra-German. 

Towa Ciry, Ia. 
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A Prayer. 


BY REV. M. FRANKLIN HAM. 


God of the worlds, our little earth is shaken 
By sudden storm of devastating strife! 

In dumb despair, by other help forsaken, 
We blindly turn to Thee, the Lord of life! 


The shrines of peace that with such patient dreaming 
We slowly reared are crumbled into dust; 
And on their ruin war’s huge engines gleaming 

Shriek their wild creed of blood and battle-lust! 


Where yesterday we wrought with faith undaunted 
Fair structures for the ages yet to be, 

We stand aghast, by war’s grim horror haunted, 
And lift up idle hands in prayer to Thee. 


Is this the end of all our upward reaching? 
The goal of all our sacrifice and tears? 
Is this the garnered fruit of all his teaching 
Who gave his life to light the blood-stained years? 


O Father, hear our broken supplications! 
Speak Thou, that war forevermore may cease! 
Bind up the wounds of all Thy stricken nations, 
And give the world Thy great best gift of peace! 


The Time Factor. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Impatience at the slowness of the march of events is 
one of the last of human weaknesses to be outgrown. 
“Time travels in divers paces with divers persons,” says 
Rosalind to Orlando, but the thief on his way to the gal- 
lows is the only person she names to whom time seems to 
gallop. 

It is difficult for any one following the course of current 
European history to suppress a desire for more immediate 
and more decisive results in the titanic international 
struggle now in progress. Both the neutral-minded 
observer, if there be any such, and the zealous partisan, 
as well as the humanitarian horror-stricken at the 
thought of sufferings so grievous and so prolonged, chafe 
at the seeming slowness with which the players in this 
terrific game of chess are developing their positions. 
Pawns are sacrificed, it is true, with apparent recklessness 
and fury, but the prospect of a checkmate on one side or 
the other is still remote, despite the vaunts of either party. 
Lord Curzon has expressed himself as “‘shocked”’ by the 
light-hearted prophecies of certain of his fellow-country- 
men, that the war will be over by Christmas. Promises 
of German banquets in Paris and of Russian feasts in 
Berlin for the holiday season tickle the palates of the men 
in the trenches, and doubtless help to keep up their 
spirits; but they lead to little else. 

One might do worse, in tense and feverish times like 
these, than turn to the history of the Second Punic War, 
that seventeen years’ desperate struggle on the part of 
republican Rome against the war-lord of oligarchic 
Carthage, and read or re-read, for example, Plutarch’s 
account of the consummate generalship of the famous 
Cunctator, Quintus Fabius Maximus. Hannibal’s hope 
of conquest lay in early and decisive victory with the ad- 
mirable war machine he had brought with him from 
Spain. Fabius, as no one else in Rome, appreciated the 
importance of delay, and knew that time was his strongest 
ally, cut off as his enemy was from ready reinforcements 
and supplies from home. His sturdy refusal to be hurried 
into an engagement with a redoubtable foe when defeat 
would mean ruin to the Roman cause, and his imper- 
turbable calm under the taunts and reproaches of the 
populace and of their Tribune, Mitilius, are beyond 
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praise. Our own taciturn General Grant, in the long 
series of operations leading up to the siege and capture of 
Vicksburg, a wearisome period during which the public 
and indeed the government itself became more and 
more clamorous for results, could not have borne himself 
with greater stoicism than did Fabius twenty-one cen- 
turies earlier. And the Roman commander, it is perhaps 
worth recalling, did not have the ever-present consolation 
of a cigar to mitigate the sting of the affront put upon 
him by the elevation of his Master of the Horse, Minucius, 
to equal command with himself in the field. The incident 
that led to this division of authority is noteworthy. 
Fabius had been summoned to Rome by the priests to 
assist at certain solemn sacrifices, and had left the army in 
charge of Minucius, enjoining upon him as one military 
officer instructing a subordinate, and entreating him as one 
friend pleading with another, not to engage the enemy in 
battle while he, Fabius, should be absent. But the im- 
petuous Minucius, one day when a great part of the Car- 
thaginians were out on a foraging raid, ventured to attack 
the remaining forces and succeeded in driving them back 
behind their intrenchments, an exploit that greatly 
elated him and gave to the enemies of Fabius a new argu- 
ment for the latter’s dismissal from his post. The old 
general’s remark when he heard of his lieutenant’s action 
was that he had dreaded nothing so much as success on 
the part of Minucius. Of this over-confident officer’s 
subsequent rashness, and his rescue from destruction by 
the timely succor of Fabius, and of the ultimate vindi- 
cation of the Fabian policy, Plutarch and Polybius and 
later historians have given their several versions, which 
need not here be further drawn upon. ‘The very name of 
Cannez has since that time served as a warning to those who 
would hasten the progress of events and ignore the strategic 
value of delay. 

Another curiously significant page of history, though 
a very different one, is that on which is recorded the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings and his acquittal after 
a trial extending over seven years. In February of the 
year 1788 Edmund Burke, amid expressions of deep and 
sympathetic emotion from his large and distinguished 
audience, depicted with unequalled wealth of diction 
the high crimes and misdemeanors of which the illus- 
trious defendant stood accused. Handkerchiefs were 
called into service on the part of the more susceptible 
hearers, as Macaulay tells us, smelling-bottles were 
handed around, hysterical sobs and screams made them- 
selves heard, and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in a fit. 
“T impeach him,” concluded the orator, ‘‘in the name of 
the Commons’ House of Parliament, whose trust he has 
betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the English 
nation, whose ancient honor he has sullied. I impeach 
him in the name of the people of India, whose rights he 
has trodden under foot, and whose country he has turned 
into adesert. Lastly, in the name of human nature itself, 
in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in 
the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy of 
all.” And yet this whirlwind of governmental and pop- 
ular indignation against the alleged oppressor of India 
died down as suddenly as it had arisen, and only the 
first few sessions of the high court assembled to try the 
case were remarkable for any demonstration of public 
interest in the proceedings; so that, when the wearisome 
details of the numerous charges in the indictment had 
finally been examined and, in the spring of 1795, the ver- 
dict was rendered, the general hitterness against the de- 
fendant had given place not merely to indifference, but 
to a general sentiment in his favor, chiefly by reason of 
the softening influence of time and the later appearance 
of the case in something like its proper perspective. 
Though the friends of Hastings were doubtless indignant 
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that he should be so long under the cloud of a criminal 
trial, and though they made several attempts to put a 
stop to the protracted proceedings, it was probably this 
very delay that saved him from conviction of guilt in the 
public estimation, if not by formal vote of the House of 
Lords. As it was, in a languid attendance of only twenty- 
nine peers at the end, there were but six who voted against 
him on the gravest and most clearly proved charges, 
while on others he was unanimously acquitted. A too 
harsh judgment had been averted by the passage of time, 
which may also have procured a too generous absolution. 

A third illustration of the potency of the time factor 
suggests itself, in this instance from the pages of fiction. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, the antiquary of Scott’s novel of that 
name, remarks to the hero of the tale, on one occasion: 
“Tt is at such moments as these, Mr. Lovel, that we feel 
the changes of time. The same objects are before us— 
those inanimate things which we have gazed on in way- 
ward infancy and impetuous youth, in anxious and schem- 
ing manhood—they are permanent and the same; but 
when we look upon them in cold, unfeeling old age, can we, 
changed in our temper, our pursuits, or feelings—changed 
in our form, our limbs, and our strength,—can we be our- 
selves called the same? or do we not rather look back 
with a sort of wonder upon our former selves, as being 
separate and distinct from what we now are? ‘The phi- 
losopher who appealed from Philip inflamed with wine to 
Philip in his hours of sobriety did not choose a judge so 
different as if he had appealed from Philip in his youth 
to Philip in his old age.” 

The Baroness von Suttner more than once takes occa- 
sion in her memoirs to deny that she is the same person 
at sundry widely separated periods in her life. Certainly 
the changes wrought by time in both individual and na- 
tional existence are almost equivalent to a complete 
metamorphosis. 

Ma.peEn, Mass. 


A Minister to his People. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 


Many times it has been my privilege, after long weeks 
of separation, to send to you my word of greeting and of 
summons, but never before under conditions of such 
awful moment as exist to-day. When, but a short time 
since, -we spoke our farewells to one another, we looked 
upon a summer as fair with promise as any that our gen- 
eration has known. Now, as we prepare to meet again in 
grateful worship of the ‘“‘one God and Father of all,”’ we 
find ourselves facing the blackest prospect of storm and 
stress that all the wretched history of human ill can show. 
With a suddenness that smites the mind with confusion 
and the heart with terror, the world has been plunged into 
“the grievousness of war’’ as into the seething crater of a 
volcano. From end to end the continent of Europe is one 
vast conflagration of lust and hate; a hundred far-flung 
fires blaze in Asia, Africa, and the islands of the seas; and 
over the Americas there hang the smoky clouds of eco- 
nomic disaster, social distraction, and spiritual despair. 
Millions of men are at this moment engaged in mutual 
slaughter. ‘Thousands of armed ships are sweeping the 
highways and havens of commerce, to capture, plunder, 
and burn. The mightiest engines of destruction that 
fiendish ingenuity can devise are being set in motion, to 
reap to its last dread tare of misery the hideous harvest of 
blood and iron. Famine and pestilence are again abroad. 
The dance of death begins anew. Civilization, with all 
the myriad interests of its industry, art, literature, re- 
ligion, and social progress, is gone in one fell instant; 
and in its place is barbarism, with all its train of robbing, 
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ravishing, and killing. Wars have despoiled the earth 
ere this; blood has been spilled upon a thousand battle- 
fields before now; Cesars, Attilas, and Napoleons have 
again and again achieved their dreadful handiwork. But 
never before in all the history of mankind has war been 
joined upon such a stupendous scale, been armed with 
such monstrously effective weapons, and threatened such 
incalculable slaughter and destruction. Already the 
losses of blood and treasure surpass anything suffered in 
the greatest conflicts of the past—and we are told that 
the struggle is but begun! What the end of this cata- 
clysm of fire and sword will be—what nations will be 
swept away, what peoples ruined, what kings dethroned 
—no one of us, however wise, can say. That civilization, 
however deeply wounded, will actually perish, as some 
surmise, is doubtful; but that we are at this moment 
facing, in all its horror, one of the supreme calamities of 
history, is certain. 

In such an unprecedented crisis it is perhaps inevitable 
that we should be tempted to yield to utter despair. For 
what of all things that we have most implicitly believed 
and firmly trusted still stands amid this flood of savagery? 
Where are the commercial interests that bind the nations 
in ties of mutual advantage? Where the schools and uni- 
versities that unite men of every kindred in the quiet pur- 
suits of science and philosophy? Where the international 
labor movement with its threat of a call to lay down tools 
as the answer to a call to take up arms? Where the 
churches with their age-old gospel of “peace on earth, 
good will among men’? What is civilization, that it 
avails nothing at this hour? What is religion, that it is 
impotent to still the devouring passions now raging 
through the world? What is God, that his holy will 
should be successfully defied by Emperor, Czar, and 
Kaiser? We have talked much, in the days gone by, of 
progress, brotherhood, and peace. What now, in the 
lurid light of present events, do these things mean? Are 
they not manifestly “vanity of vanities,’ and shall we 
not be wise to abandon them forthwith? 

Such is the temptation of this dread hour, and many 
there are who yield,—but none of you, I trust, with 
whom it is my privilege to be associated as minister and 
friend. For seven years I have been preaching to you the 
gospel of Christ and serving with you the cause of his 
kingdom upon earth, but never until the black darkness 
of this night of war engulfed the world have I understood 
the need of this gospel and the worth of this cause. ‘The 
ideals of our souls are as true to-day as ever. Justice, 
mercy, and peace may be flouted, but not refuted. The 
horror of this hour proves nothing but that progress is not 
yet fulfilment, and that love has still its perfect work to do. 
If civilization fails, it is because at its heart are the lusts of 
the flesh and not the aspirations of the spirit. If religion is 
impotent, it is because it has ever cared more for the 
bowed head than the pure heart. If God’s will is not yet 
done. upon the earth, it is because he is without witnesses 
numerous and brave enough to convince the minds and 

_ sway the hearts of men. ‘The present situation is terrible 
beyond all that the world has ever known, but it registers 
not the defeat of the soul, but only the measure of that 
soul’s need and opportunity. 

Therefore, with a stronger faith in the truth of our 
ideals, a firmer coviction of the worth of our religion, a 
clearer realization of the need of our labors and our 
prayers, than I have felt in any previous period of my 
ministry, I summon you again, at this opening of our new 
year, to a new pledge of fellowship and service in the 
high things of the spirit. Never was there such a call for 
our great gospel of good will as there is to-day. Never 
was there such a time for the preaching of the message of 
brotherhood. Never was there such a demand for the 
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doing of the work of love. Hatred and lust are ravaging 
the world. ‘The brute passions of the jungle are loosed 
to do their worst. Barbarism is for the moment every- 
where triumphant. Now if ever is our opportunity to 
reveal to men the iniquity of war, and, in the exhaustion 
which soon must come, turn them again forever to the 
pleasant paths of peace. The blood of battlefields, the 
flames of burning cities, the desolation of homes, the 
wounds of men, the tears of women,—all these call to us 
day and night, from east and west alike, that from this 
hour wars and rumors of wars shall be no more. Far re- 
moved from the stress and agony of the conflict, ours is 
the task not only “‘to bind up the nations’ wounds,” but 
also ‘“‘to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace.” And in this we shall not fail if our faith 
and zeal and consecration do but equal the full measure 
of the hour. 

To deeper faith, to truer service, to gladder and fuller 
sacrifice, I call you, one and all! No time is this for dis- 
may or faltering.. ‘No stay”... but ‘“‘on, on, on,” as 
never before, to grander hopes and nobler triumphs of 
the spirit!—Church of the Messiah, New York City. 


Remembrance. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


When I am gone afar, 
Beyond—I know not where— 
Beyond the evening star 
Into that Otherwhere,— 


One little thing I pray,— 

Just one: That those I love 
And leave, to go away 

Beyond this life,—above 
The smiles, the tears, the stress 

Of earth,—Oh, may there be 
A hundred hearts to say, 

“He was so kind to me!” 


Kind words! Not much to leave, 
And kindly acts each day 

Are but the little things of life 
To strew along the way; 

Yet this is all I ask may be 
In memory of me. 


Can, Will, and Must. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


“Can,” “will,” ‘““must,’”’—three little words; but Fate 
writes all her formulas with them. J can is the raw ma- 
terial of life, J will rough-hews this raw material, and J 
must rounds it into career, consolidates it into character. 
Or call them the three life-forces which correlate with one 
another, the can transforming itself at first into will, and 
then through will to must. 

The can issmall at best. ‘‘Can’t”’ is in everybody’s dic- 
tionary. For the ablest, impossible to possible careers stand 
a hundred to one; and this limitation of power relieves from 
corresponding ranges of responsibility. Nevertheless, the 
can is a very real amount in all of us. No one but can. 
Its elements are power of body,—health; power of mind, 
—sanity and faculty; that power mixed of body and mind 
which we call temperament; and, besides all these, what- 
ever favors circumstance may show us. ‘These elements, 
our raw material, are hardly ours by earning; they come, 
like birth and wedding gifts, from goodness not our own. 
But they are very ours; nobody but can. Some one career, 
at least, is open to the worst endowed; and probably 
several careers are open, all the powers within us combining 
well for fair success in them. Nobody but can. Hence 
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the cowardice of suicide, and the cowardice of that 
spiritual suicide which does not dare the bullet or the 
bridge, but which almost as truly gives up life in giving up 
endeavor. Even when doing can be no more than bear- 
ing, what a hero’s cam is left to us in that! 

The will rough-hews this raw material of life. Philos- 
ophy may doubt the will, and logic argue it away; but 
all the while and all the same nothing is more certain to 
our consciousness than the fact that we are more than 
clocks that go,—more by this, that we in some degree do 
choose our going. ‘The will is real. Yet its avail is only 
to rough-hew the ends of life. Few become that which 
they first intend; still fewer reach their goal by the intended 
road. Even the “self-made” men are failures first and 
often, and great succeeders they who have the power to 
greatly fail and yet goon. Blessed is the young man’s con- 
fidence that he can do that which he will, and be the thing 
he thinks; and pitiful the youth without enthusiasm. 
By those signs he is to conquer. Better think too much 
than think too little of one’s self, for the world is full of 
medicine for self-eonceit. Better bea crank than a gone- 
out fire at twenty-five. But the years, the years! They 
tell us each in turn that can is little, and the strongest 7 
will weak. In telling that, however, they tell us, too, in 
whispered: thunder, that one’s J will, though weak, is all- 
important, and that the will, and not the can, is in the 
deepest sense the man. ‘The willis you. And so, to each 
and all, life’s lesson reads, Get your J will early, and train 
itendlessly! ‘The special J wil of the thing we are to doin 
life—get that; and even more,—the general J wll, which 
makes us that we are to be in life, that larger will of manly 
courage and prompt energy and lasting purpose in every- 
thing we undertake. ‘The question that determines mainly 
our career, and almost wholly our quantity and quality of 
being, is, How much do we try? There was a regiment 
in the English army called the “Die-hards’’: the ‘“ Try- 
hards”’ are the heroes in life’s battles. Not they who do 
things easily, but they who do things with difficulty; 
and in the end these are the regiments who accomplish 
most. Jesus’ parable tells about ten talents, five, and 
one; but men differ even more in their amount of will than 
their amount of can, and one’s individual success or failure 
is established more by his own amount of will than his 
amount of can. The practical and great consideration is 
not, How much can I do? but, How much will I do of what 
I can? 

Then gradually the further transformation follows: J 
can has become J will, and now J will becomes I must. 
““Must”’ is the third correlated force. “‘Must’”’ rounds and 
finishes and fixes fast what the will rough-hews. I speak 
not now of outward musts, but inward,—those which we 
grow within ourselves, and which are conglomerate of can 
and will. ‘here is the great unconscious must of habit,— 
our self-generated fate. “Sow an act, and you reap a 
habit; sow a habit, and you reap a character; sow a 
character, and you reap a destiny,’ says some one. ‘There 
is the lesser, half-conscious must of reputation. We es- 
tablish expectations of ourselves in others’ minds, and 
feel obliged to live up to them. Such expectations 
become a part of our working force,—a blessed, help- 
ing power; and many a time have we been braced by 
them to be our better selves. And then there is the con- 
scious must of duty, by which the original J can, passing 
through J will, becomes the grand J ought. ‘That is the 
compulsion which lifts us, past our better, to our best,— 
lifts and holds us there, and still wakes dawns of an un- 
tried better in the skies above our heads. Now a marvel 
happens, which convinces that the moral, the most wz/l- 
like, elements within us are still subject to a natural law. 
This must of duty, at first so conscious, at first hardly 
obeyed with straining, becomes, by processes of obedience, 
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as unconscious as the mechanic skill in any working fingers. 
The ideals, made our reals, become in us organized in- 
stincts. for the right; the endeavoring virtue becomes 
compacted character, automatic and self-acting. Are we 
thereby ‘‘clocks,”’ at last and after all? We might be, 
if it were possible to halt for good at any place or moment 
of attainment; but above us break those dawns of untried 
ideals, yet to be made real; and even that instructive 
automatic virtue we seem to have gained becomes again 
the field of very conscious, very painful trying, if ever by 
sin we violate its sanctity. 
So it’s true, with Browning, that 
“Life is just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man.”’ 


And this is true, too, from Arthur Clough,— 


“Ah, the key of our life, that passes all wards, opens locks, 
Is not J will, but I must: I must, I must,—and I do it!” 


This, too, is true: ‘The height of blessing comes when 
we take some hard J must of duty, against which task and 
wish we rebel, and, turning it heartily into an J will, then 
find it a perfectly possible 7 can. Wherever this is done, 
in that place miracles begin,—as in the garden and the 
dark, where once One said his ‘Not my will, but thine 
be done!’”’ 


Che Pulpit. 


The Duties of Religious Persons in Time of War.* 


BY REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


The Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.—LUKE ix. 56. 

The power of love, as the basis of a state, has never been tried.— 
Emerson’s Essay on Politics. 


This is the first duty of religious persons in time of 
war,—to remain true to man’s mission as a savior, not 
a destroyer. This redemptive principle in human nature 
has, in our time, been strongly assailed from two sides— 
from pseudo-science on the one hand, and a false philoso- 
phy on the other. The destructive agency of war has 
been expounded in every civilized country as a “biological 
necessity.”” The evolutionary principle has been pro- 
claimed as a competitive instead of a co-operative prin- 
ciple. The scientific theories of the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest through natural selection 
have been applied to things not contemplated by Charles 
Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace, and it has been argued 
that man must continue to go on in the ancient prehuman 
destructive way. This is to ignore the very principles 
of science itself as well as of religion, for the significance 
of the ascent of man is precisely that he is able to substi- 
stute social and international co-operation for the ante- 
human internecine system of combat. With man has 
arrived the age of reason, and of the sovereignty of will 
over instinct, and love over egoism. While destruction 
was the characteristic of the ancient animal type, salva- 
tion is the characteristic of the new human type. Those 
who conform to type shall survive, while those who refuse 
to conform shall perish. Those who persist in living 
according to the old egoistic, selfish, destructive instincts 
of the lower orders of creation shall perish; while such as 
accept and live according to the new vision of love and 
neighborliness and mutual aid shall survive. That is 
the truth that is being written in blood on the plains of 
Europe to-day. It is excellent biology. It is equally 
pure religion. To that religion all who believe in God and 
in the divinity of man must cling in the teeth of all con- 
tradiction. 


* Preached at the Theistic Church, London, Sept. 20, 191 4. 
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The religion of salvation is, I said, assailed also in the 
name of philosophy—and that in more civilized countries 
than one. ‘The doctrine that might is right, that the earth 
with its treasures of life, land, gold, love, women, is noth- 
ing but booty for the bold, has been preached by the 
philosophers of more than one nation. ‘They have re- 
turned to the worship of power in the person of the super- 
man, the egoist, in other words, the tyrant, represented 
by such names as Nero, Genghis Khan, Napoleon, while 
lesser persons are to be admired in proportion as they 
embody the fruits of ambition, success, physical health 
and beauty, to the enslaving and slaying of such as have 
not the ability or the will to dispute their passage. To 
be a ‘‘full-blooded Dionysus”’ is the goal of the perfected 
ego. Peasants and children may continue (proceeds 
this philosophy) to admire suffering saviors like Sakya 
Muni, who surrendered a beautiful wife, a palace, and a 
kingdom, in order to deliver mankind from evil; or Jesus, 
who permitted himself to be nailed to the cross for the 
sake of his people; or Socrates, who drank the hemlock 
that Athens might know the truth; but such specimens 
of weakness are scorned by the devotees of the Overman, 
whom they imagine to have the right merely because he 
has the might, who is without fear or pity or remorse, and 
who is free to impose his will equally by club or sword or 
gallows. The revolt against the gospel of salvation— 
against the mission of man to be a savior—has been in 
full blood in Europe and America, while a gospel literally 
of damnation has been substituted which on the battle- 
plains of Europe is being proved a desolating delusion. 
The aim of religion is to foster love, unselfishness and 
co-operation, neighborliness and mutual aid; while to 
keep this aim ever before our own minds, and to keep it 
ever before the people, is the first great duty of religious 
persons in war-time. 

The second duty flows necessarily from the first—the 
duty of exalting moral forces over physical violence. In 
times like these tremendous pressure is brought to bear 
upon our faith in moral forces, perhaps by our friends 
even more than by those who are opposed to us. The 
temptation to interpret religious duty in terms of destruc- 
tion rather than salvation is enormously strong. ‘True 
religion will resist and overcome that temptation. True 
religion will ever put thought above strife. Religion will 
resist the effort of the world to drag it down to its Jower 
ethical plane, and will rather strive to lift the world up 
to its own divine height. The world never ceases its 
effort to secure religion for its ally, to bring religion over 
to its side, to get religion to condone its actions and 
methods; but religion must strive with all its divine 
energy to impress its ideals upon the world. While the 
world strives to get religion to fight, religion must more 
successfully strive to get the world to love. The world 
and its way may be illustrated by the words of a native 
chief who had heard Dr. Moffatt preach on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead: ‘“‘Father,’’ said he, “I love you much; 
your visit has made my heart white as milk; the words 
of your mouth are sweet like honey. But I do not wish 
to hear about the dead rising again. ‘The dead cannot 
rise! The dead shall not rise! I have slain thousands, 
and—shall they rise?’’ ‘The chief’s voice is the voice of 
mankind resisting the Spirit: “Religion” (protest the 
nations) ‘‘cannot condemn war. Religion shall not con- 
demn war! We have slain our millions—and shall war 
be irreligious?’”’ As against all such protestations, 
religion must remain firm to its divine call. Religion 
must exalt character over conquest, piety above policy, 
martyrdom over killing. ‘The way of war is to take away 
the sinners, the way of religion is to take away the sin, 
of the world. Amid the extremest necessities of war- 
time the religious person must never permit himself to be 
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so transformed into the citizen or the warrior as to be 
forgetful of that. 

These considerations apply with peculiar force to the 
pulpit as the voice of religion. It is peculiarly incumbent 
on the preacher to resist the pressure of such times, and 
to remain faithful to the divine principles of religion. ‘The 
powers which make for destruction are sufficiently strong 
without his endorsement and alliance. As God’s spokes- 
man, it is his place to keep alive the great facts and truths 
of salvation both human and divine, both on this sphere 
and in spheres beyond. No truly religious citizen will 
seek to drag the preacher from his great vocation as the 
exponent and upholder of moral forces and spiritual 
principles. It is at a nation’s peril that it degrades its 
pulpit into an advocate and apologist for war. The 
pulpit should provide an anchor amid the storm; it 
should be the still small voice of God above the earth- 
quake and the thunder. It should never cease to protest 
against a double standard of morality, one for individuals 
and another for nations; never cease to insist upon the 
same law of God in personal and national affairs. It 
should, in season and out of season, magnify the value of 
reason over force, of love over violence; and plead for 
the arbitrament of reason in place of the arbitrament of 
the sword; plead for the substitution of justice and inter- 
national law. Were this course followed by all the pul- 
pits of the civilized world, there would never be another 
war. 

The third duty of religious persons is to search their own 
hearts, and to assist the nation to a searching of conscience, 
with a view to discovering those moral causes which pre- 
cede and give rise to every war whatever. Something 
more than political entanglements have turned Europe 
into an Aceldama. ‘The ultimate cause is in the hearts 
of the belligerent nations. No doubt there are immediate 
and direct causes connected with political exigencies and 
military necessities, but while conflict rages no mind is 
capable of setting them forth with just analysis. A state 
of war grievously warps the judgment, so that nothing 
less than Omniscience can determine the various degrees 
of error and affix proportional responsibilities upon those 
who bring about such international cataclysms as that in 
which we are to-day participants. But the spirit of 
religion is a spirit of justice. ‘There are questions the 
spirit of justice cannot help asking under the influence of 
true religion. For many years statesmen have been 
warning Europe that the contimmuous and increasing arma- 
ments with which she was loading herself were bound to 
become intolerable, and were likely to bring about the 
very cataclysm they were designed to avert. In two great 
international conferences, held contemporaneously with 
the growth of the “‘armed peace,’ they provided the 
means of pacific adjustments through the machinery of 
the Hague Conventions. It is evident, therefore, that, 
if Europe had organized for peace as wholeheartedly as 
she has organized for war, she would to-day be saving 
instead of taking life, building homes instead of burning 
them. In one way or another all the contending nations 
participated in the mutual suspicion, selfishness, and 
jealousy which created the “armed peace” and brought 
about this unspeakable calamity, and therefore suffer- 
ing has come upon them all, in greater or lesser degree. 
Therefore, when we have searched the national conscience, 
it is our duty to bravely confess to the Father of men our 
own share in these sins against humanity. 

The fourth duty of religious persons is to encourage in 
themselves and in their fellow-countrymen, as far as their 
influence extends, the spirit of charity so divinely chanted 
in our first lesson. Our religion should keep us calm and 
sane, and faithful to its immutable ideals. Our faith 
commits its professors to belief in “the Fatherhood of God 
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to all mankind, irrespective of race, creed, or moral 
difference,” and enjoins upon them ‘‘the paramount duty 
of brotherly love.” ‘These religious and ethical principles 
preclude harsh judgments and thoughts of revenge. The 
doctrine of “reprisal” is alien to religion. ‘To the true 
believer in God, no man, no nation, can be ‘“‘the enemy,”’ 
but each is a brother, a sister, even when they seem to be 
erring and provocative and shameful. Our divine religion 
recognizes no racial differences among the common 
children of him who “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” ‘There- 
fore the cause of human unity and peace is bound up with 
the progress of true religion. We can be the friends of 
all other countries without being the enemy of our own, 
and therefore our efforts to succor those in distress, 
particularly non-combatants, should not exclude those 
with whom we are at war. 

Further, our religious principles forbid us to participate 
in that mockery of prayer which obtains more or less 
among all the Christian nations at the present time. 
Theistic religion teaches that there is only one God, and 
that God is one. What, then, mean those vain petitions 
which all the Christian nations are offering against one 
another, at the same moment, to the same Deity? It is 
obvious that petitions offered by warring worshippers 
for results which are totally contradictory to one another 
cannot influence the judgments and decrees of Omnipo- 
tence. Many of the prayers which are being offered in 
the capitals and cathedrals of Europe at the present time 
are nothing but profane appeals to the old tribal deity 
who ought to have yielded place to the one God and Father 
of all. ‘Therefore our prayers should be directed toward 
those ends which include the blessings of mercy, peace, 
prosperity, and justice to all the contending peoples, 
“irrespective of race, creed, or moral difference.’ We 
dare not impiously dictate to Deity in what manner or 
proportion he should distribute those blessings; but we 
should trust him to render to every-man and nation ac- 
cording to the deeds done and the policy pursued, in full 
assurance that each shall receive the exact reward or 
punishment necessitated by Eternal Righteousness. The 
principles of religion require us to follow the path of 
virtue ‘‘uninfluenced by fear of punishment or hope of 
reward.” We do not believe that prayers can constrain 
or deflect the justice of God. We make no mean attempts 
to degrade the Eternal into a tribal deity, and to enlist 
the Universal Father as a partisan. We believe that the 
judge of all the earth will do—right. 

The fifth duty of religious persons is to foster such a 
spirit and create such conditions as will render such an 
international sin impossible for all time coming. As no 
man can foresee the end of Europe’s folly, so none can fore- 
tell in what shape society will emerge from the gulf; but 
we can adopt the memorable words of Abraham Lincoln, 
and strive ‘‘to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace.’’ As believers in the one God— 
the sole Father of all the warring peoples alike—it is 
possible for us to render effective help toward building 
up the future commonwealth of Europe. We can help 
to organize the world for peace as it has hitherto been 
organized for war. With Emerson, we can deem it not 
impossible to make love the basis of the state, instead of 
violence. We can strive to substitute the co-operative 
sisterhood of the nations for the competitive militarism 
which has brought them to ruin. We can promote the 
federation of Europe on lines already roughly drawn by 
the Hague Convention. As we mournfully survey the 
slaughtered heaps, the devastated fields and homes, the 
million crowds of desolated women and children, and as 
we further reflect upon the long impoverishment of the 
peoples, the far postponement of the reformers’ hopes, we 
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can fold our hands in solemn vow to the All-Father, that 
the expectation of his poor shall not perish forever. 

It is our duty to hope and pray and strive for the re- 
moval of the conditions which make war possible. If we 
recall Chorley’s great hymn to be sung, in war-time, it is 
with a difference, for we look forward to the passing 
not of this war only, but of all war. Our prayer is grander 
than “Give to us peace in our time, O Lord!” Our 
vision is wider than our own race and our own generation. 
We pray that God-may give peace to all men through all 
time, and we believe the supreme opportunity has come 
to co-operate with God in the answering of our own 
prayers. 


Spiritual Life. 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There are moments 
when, whatever be the attitude of the body, the soul is 
on its knees.—Victor Hugo. 


Bd 


Every day is a little life, and our whole life is but a 
day repeated. Those, therefore, that dare lose a day 
are dangerously prodigal; those that dare misspend it, 
desperate.—Bishop Hall. 


a 


We dig and toil, we worry and fret; and all the while 
close over us bends the infinite wonder and beauty of 
Nature, saying: “Look up, my child! Feel my smile, 
and be glad!”’—George S. Merriam. 


& 


In the end thought rules the world. ‘There are times 
when impulses and passions are more powerful, but they 
soon expend themselves, while mind, acting constantly, is 
ever ready to drive them back and to work when their 
energies are exhausted.—President M’Cosh. 


ad 


Get at the root of things. The gold-mines of Scripture 
are not the top soil; you must opena shaft. The precious 
diamonds of experience are not picked up in the roadway; 
their secret places are far down. Get down into the 
vitality, the solidity, the veracity, the divinity of the 
Word of God.—Dean Stanley. 


ae 


When we turn from sensuous delights to the higher life 
of spiritual conflict, of effort after the ideal, then, and 
not till then, do we realize what God is daily giving of 
riches and power and glory to his child, man,—love, to 
light him in the dark places of human experience; courage, 
that he may brace himself, if need be, against all worlds; 
infinite resource, that he may call himself a son of God, 
and lay hold on immortality.—James C. Hodgins. 


3s 


Clear, O Lord, our inner vision, that we may see through 
the false shows of life, and be kept calm and true by thy . 
great realities. Waken us from the dreams of the earthly 
mind in its forgetfulness of thee. Reveal to the young 
what it is to live this great life of opportunity; and fill 
them with the pure and undefiled religion which will keep 
them unspotted from the world. In the hearts of elders 
let not the fires die nor their work linger, till they are over- 
taken by the lengthening shadows of their appointed 
time. ‘Though we know nothing of the morrow, may we 
be faithful to-day; gladly accepting the humblest task 
that waits for us by thy will and shines with the holy 
light of thine approval. Amen. 
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Literature. 

THE Mopern Cuurcn. By Philip A. 
Nordell, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 75 cents.—There is brought to- 
gether here in concise form information con- 
cerning church organization, new movye- 
ments and methods within the church, and 
the relation of the modern church to the 
great social movements of our time. Al- 
though arranged in the form of lessons for 
classes, the index is so complete, and the 
chapter-divisions are so clearly marked, 
that the book will be a valuable reference 
work on its topic for any library. Of es- 
pecial interest as well as importance is 
Part IV., which treats of the church and the 
social awakening. It deals with the rela- 
tion of the church to industrial warfare, race 
antagonisms, charities, the liquor question, 
prisons, the public school, and world peace. 
The religious press is admirably dealt with; 
a concise summary of the history of religious 
journalism in America gives the dates of the 
founding of several of the pioneer religious 
papers, including the Christian Register. 
The period of prosperity and the present 
period of decline of such papers are carefully 
treated, while the abiding function of the 
religious press is pointed out with keen appre- 
ciation. ‘The book is designed as one of the 
senior grade manuals of the Bible Study 
Union Series of graded Sunday-school lessons. 
This accounts for the order of arrangement 
of the subjects treated. The lessons begin 
with Sunday-school organization and man- 
agement as the part of the church nearest 
to the pupil’s interest, and then take up the 
wider church activities and relations. It may 
well be questioned whether pupils from seven- 
teen to twenty years of age need to study 
church organization and management in 
such detail; whether they can wisely con- 
sider such problems, for example, as “‘ getting 
people to church”’ or “‘the pastor’s parish 
work.” Granted that some study of the 
modern church is desirable for Sunday- 
school pupils of senior grade, the more inter- 
esting and logical approach would be through 
the great social service themes which are 
placed last in this volume, for these subjects 
are vital to young men and women eager 
to take their part in world-betterment. 
When they have considered the church’s re- 
lation to these problems, they might wish 
to understand the form of organization 
through which the church seeks to accom- 
plish its world mission. 


LivE AND LEARN. By Washington Glad- 
den. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.—This is an admirable little book, es- 
pecially for young people, but interesting and 
helpful to persons of all ages. It contains 
eight short chapters, originally given as ser- 


mons or lectures,—‘‘Learning to Think,” 
“Learning to Speak,” ‘Learning to See,”’ 
“Learning to Hear,” ‘‘Learning to Give,”’ 
“Tearning to Serve,” ‘‘Learning to Win,” 


“Learning to Wait.’’ The treatment of these 
vital themes does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive, but it is suggestive and stimulating. 
Dr. Gladden has poured into these pages the 
riches of his long experiences. They are full 
of the wisdom of life. It is not so much a 
book of dictation and advice as of friendly 
conference. With sobriety and sanity, with 
an optimism full of youthful enthusiasm but 
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chastened by years of experience, he frankly 
tells the young some of the secrets of the 
good life which he has discovered. The 
spirit is everywhere especially wholesome. 
In every respect the book is up to the high 
level of diction, thought, and sentiment 
which his many writings have led us to ex- 
pect of this eminent divine. Every page 
tempts to quotation,—flashes of insight into 
the deep things of life; observations that 
light up dark places; trumpet calls to ser- 
vice, discipline, and patience. But space 
forbids. However, one point needs particu- 
lar emphasis,—the earnest protest in Chapter 
VII. against the present tendency to make 
education a mere pastime. These are golden 
words. Fortunate the young man or woman 
who reads and ponders this little book. To 
be commended to parents and teachers as an 
admirable Christmas present. 


Socia, LiFE In OLD NEw ENGLAND. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50 net.—The Puritans 
have been often depicted as men of long 
countenances and strict restraints, but they 
were also the descendants of merry English- 
men who loved sport and enjoyed life. Miss 
Crawford’s account of early New England 
life shows the working out of the two strains 
in society and ordinary intercourse, and this 
book is not less interesting than those that 
have preceded it. It may be, in many points, 
even more novel and entertaining. She tells 
us how children went to school and boys to 
college; how maidens were courted and mar- 
ried, and how the young couples set up 
housekeeping; how our ancestors kept their 
diaries, had their pictures taken, and amused 
themselves generally; what books they read 
(or wrote); and how they at last were buried. 
Miss Crawford has known where to find 
interesting anecdotes, and there are probably 
few descendants of the Puritans who, if they 
have ever dipped for themselves into avail- 
able records for their own genealogy, will not 
find some mention of a noteworthy ancestor. 
There is ample reason for the publication of 
this book. New England families have sent 
their children out to every part of the coun- 
try, and it is right that these children should 
know how their forefathers lived; and they 
were no rigid adherents of impossible con- 
ventions, but red-blooded men and women, 
with the virtues, the follies, the antiquated 
customs of their day, people who lived on 
long lines and built for the generations after 
them even better than they knew. ‘That 
Americans of every nationality owe much 
to their early ideals and their sturdy con- 
victions may be gratefully acknowledged. 
The book is fully illustrated. 


THe GreAT Society: A PsycHOLOGICAL 
ANALysIs. By Graham Wallis, author of 
Human Nature in Politics. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.—The “Great Society,” 
as Mr. Wallis uses the term, is simply another 
name for modern society, which chiefly dif- 
fers from earlier forms of social organization 
in that what were formerly small and almost 
self-supporting groups of men have now be- 
come dependent parts of a great industrial 
and commercial whole. The book is, first of 
all, a study of some new problems and diffi- 
culties developed during recent years, and 
an attempt to find in the newer psychology 
suggestions as to the best way for meeting 
these difficulties. Whether it is worth while 
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‘to undertake the analysis for the sake of 
these suggestions each reader must decide 
for himself. It should be said that no 
panaceas are prescribed, and to this extent, 
at least, the book may commend itself to a 
world somewhat weary of such nostrums. 
It is written in an attractive style, and made 
lucid by many-—illustrations drawn from all 
ages of the world’s life. One distinct service 
it performs in making clear the distinction 
between social organism and social organiza- 
tion. The unjustified use of the former term 
often leads people to speak of the “‘social 
will”? and the ‘‘social consciousness,” as if 
the social whole were an entity having such 
attributes of its own. There is also a very 
interesting account of parliaments and legis- 
lative bodies at the present day, showing how 
their original function of settling public 
questions through oral discussion has become 
little more than a farce. 
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THE Story oF DartmMoutH. By Wilder 
Dwight Quint. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
—It is an inspiring story, this of the gallant 
little college which held its own through 
nearly two hundred years, then came to a 
great awakening that established it as a lead- 
ing modern institution, and now continues 
to grow and develop on permanent and most 
efficient lines. Dartmouth’s beginnings date 
back to a Macedonian call for English sub- 
scriptions to an Indian charity school in the 
interests of which Occom, a full-blooded 
Mohegan Indian from Connecticut, and 
Nathaniel Whitaker, a Princeton College 
Presbyterian, visited London and enlisted 
the patronage of the Earl of Dartmouth 
and-others. The Indian charity school was 
owned and conducted by Eleazar Wheelock, 
a noted educator and controversialist, who 
was, by the way, great-grandson of that dis- 
senting preacher Ralph Wheelock, who in 
1653 was appointed to manage a collection 
for the benefit of Harvard College. Wheel- 
ock became the first president of Dartmouth, 
and the history of the college from that day 
to this has never lacked in picturesque inci- 
dents. Strong and loyal graduates have 
given to it not only money, but the prestige 
of noble lives and enthusiastic support. Mr. 
Quint has been most happy in his general 
manner of writing and in his accumulation 
of illustrative anecdotes, and the book is 
interesting not only to the sons of the college, 
but to every one at all drawn to studies of 
early New England. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT IN MODERN 
Lire. By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Mr, 
Dresser’s definition of religion as ‘‘the soul’s 
relation to God from the point of view of 
inward experience,” is perhaps hardly broad 
enough for historical purposes, since there is 
much religion in the world that is practically 
atheistic. But the definition expresses very 
well what we feel to be the soul and sub- 
stance of nature, well-developed religion; 
and there can be no doubt that, more and 
more, the idea of God tends to become that 
of an all-pervading, indwelling holy spirit. 
The implications of this faith, and the experi- 
ence connected with it, Mr. Dresser sets 
forth with much insight and comprehensive- 
ness. In the chapter on the spiritual nature 
we have what is rarely attempted, that is, 
a kind of portrait of the spiritual man. We 
should be grateful for any sketch, however 
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inadequate, which thus begins to give whole- 
ness of form to the facts of our inmost being. 


which does away with the old dispute be- 
tween individualism and collectivism. Mr. 
Dresser sees that the spiritual man is not 
only in some sense alone with God, but is 
eminently a social being, and can only de- 
velop himself through right relations with 
others of his kind. For the rest, there is 
much thought in the book of a very prac- 
tical kind bearing on the deeper problems of 
our life, which will well repay careful perusal. 


MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN. By 
Samuel McChord Crothers. . Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1 net.—It is a 
delightful experience to find discussion about 
political equality and democratic suffrage 
put into such a form that one may read it for 
pure pleasure of the reading, no matter on 
which side of the mooted question his con- 
victions and sympathies rest. ‘To be sure, 
one might begin the book on one side and find 
himself progressively agreeing with the 
author until he surprised himself at the end, 
his apprehensions set at rest, and the sim- 
plicity of the case made clear. Whatever 
Dr. Crothers writes is sure to be read. His 
temper in the present case may be judged 
from the following passages taken from his 
introduction: ‘‘There may be good reasons 
why women should not vote, but there is 
no reason why you should not throw aside 
the poor reasons. They only clutter up the 
mind. It is not a matter of personal prefer- 
ence, but of public policy. What is required 
is a certain mental detachment and good- 
humored willingness to look at the subject 
from many angles...The great thing is to 
be willing to think it over.”’ That is ex- 
actly what Dr. Crothers does in this volume. 
He illustrates the advantage of meditation 
over discussion, examines the matter from 
various angles in the light of common sense, 
and meditates to some purpose. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ORGANIZED FOR SER- 
vice. By Marion Lawrance. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 50 cents.—Here is a compre- 
hensive treatment of Sunday-school organi- 
zation in less than a hundred pages. The 
author explains the duties of officers and 
department superintendents, but takes up 
such related subjects as teacher-training, 
music, athletic, and social committees. Two 
charts, one for small and one for large schools, 
present the complete plan of organization so 
that it may be seized at a glance. The text 
of the book is an explanation of the charts. 
That the author is one of the best-known 
Sunday-school workers in the world will give 
added value and interest to this little volume. 
The reader must know how to choose from 
the exhaustive organization here set forth 
just those features which are best adapted 
to the school in which he is working. The 
word “‘service’’ in the title is misleading. 
What the book presents is organization for 
efficient management of the Sunday-school. 


THe Ricut Track. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net-——‘The development of a 


soul—little else is worth study” might be’ 


Miss Burnham’s motto, for in each of her 


recent books she has tried to show how only | 
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soul development and trust in the higher 


| powers of the universe can win man or woman 
Again, we may be glad of a point of view} 


from error and bring them into assured con- 
fidence. Life is a success in proportion as 
one puts self aside and trusts absolutely, un- 
questioningly, to the Love that is in all law. 
The miracles, natural miracles, performed by 
the apparently insignificant little household 
helper who sees the truth and consistently 
follows it, seem altogether possible as here 
narrated. If the writer does not turn all 
her readers into Christian Scientists, she at 
least deepens in them the respect for honest 
goodness and unaffected helpfulness in the 
world. 


PLANTATION STORIES OF OLD LOUISIANA. 
By Andrews Wilkinson. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $2-—Lovers of Uncle Remus 
and his kind will welcome these folk-tales, 
shrewd, amusing, and illustrative. The 
Birdland twins live on an old sugar planta- 
tion, and Jason, the gray-headed negro who 
works about the place, is a respected author- 
ity on all the ways and doings of the feathered 
or furred folk of the woods. How Mr. Lynx 
got his striped face and lost his long tail, how 
Mr. Fox fooled Madam Possum and later 
fooled himself, why Mr. Woodpecker has a 
red head,—all these and many more tales will 
interest not alone the children, but others 
who enjoy negro lore and characteristic 
interpretations of natural phenomena. The 
illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull are 
decidedly effective. 


UncLE REMUS AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. $1.25 net—Books may 
come and books may go, but a few of the 
old favorites go on forever, and among these 
the tales of Uncle Remus may surely be 
counted. The present edition contains a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Harris, written 
by. Myrta Lockett Avery. It is brief, but 
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it is crowded with anecdotes that illustrate 
his kindness of heart, his gentle courtesy, 
his whimsical impulses and expressions. ‘The 
spirit and tone of the sketch are worthy, in 
simplicity and genuine feeling, of the man 
about whom it is written. ; 


Miscellaneous. 


The Ford Hall movement in Boston is 
doing a work in which every intelligent citi- 
zen must be interested, and which offers 
great ideas to others who are trying in their 
own way to improve social conditions and 
increase the desire for brotherhood among 
men. The Ford Hall Associates publish 
a weekly paper, Ford Hall Folks, of which 
Thomas C. Dreier is editor-in-chief and 
Mary C. Crawford managing editor. A re- 
cent number reports, for instance, the stir- 
ring talk by Mary Antin, heard by 1,370 
persons, by actual count, with crowds out- 
side who failed to gain admittance. These 
Ford Hall folks have developed a family 
feeling, inclusive and generous, which em- 
phasizes the genuineness of their interest in 
human brotherhood. They draw no lines, 
and welcome all. 
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The Bome, 
For Every Day. 


God, make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow, 

A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 


God, make my life a Jittle flower 
That giveth joy to all; 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although the place be small. 


God, make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 
That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbor best. 
—Mrs. B. M. Edwards. 


The Use of One Grandmother. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


“No, my dear” (grandmother wrung out 
the dish-towel with the vigor which marked 
all her actions); “‘I appreciate your asking me, 
but my party days are over. You young 
folk make merry without me.” 

Grace and Gladys Carter looked at her 
despairingly, but Grandmother Carter looked 
like a person accustomed to have her own 
way, and they turned from her and walked 
out into the garden. 

They had spent the last three months with 
her, that they might attend the high school, 


and, having come from a home in which the 


elders were at least as prominent as the 


youngers, they had been as much puzzled. 


as distressed at the prominence of their 
position in the new home. They had left 
a grandmother, but she was a very dainty 
old lady, who wore white lace caps and 
beads, and whose circle of friends commanded 
their respect and stirred their admiration. 
She was their mother’s mother. Grand- 
mother Carter, with whom they were to 
spend the next year, was very different. 
She seemed to regard them as requiring 
many luxuries she denied herself, and even 
waited on them till they were embarrassed. 
Their own efforts to wait on her had been 
scoffed into discontinuance. She wanted 
no footstool, no shawl, no attentions! 

“T really can’t do it,” said Gladys. ‘Give 
a party and not have any grown-up to help 
us carry things off! I don’t like the idea at 
all.’ 

“The others have done it,’ answered 
Grace. “At the Graysons’ and the New- 
tons’ and the Carrs’ the mothers all seemed 
to be in the kitchen, seeing to things. That’s 
what grandmother will do, I suppose.” 

“But we'll see to things beforehand,” 
protested Gladys, “and one of us can slip 
into. the kitchen for hot water, and to make 
cocoa. I want grandmother as hostess.” 

“TI wonder,” suggested Grace, ‘‘if she has 
party clothes?” 

. They ran back to her. 

“Grandmother,” pleaded Gladys, ‘‘ please 
don’t think that we want to bother you or 
ask you to do for us things you don’t wish 
to do, but we’ve gone to so many parties, and 
we want to show a little return hospitality.’’ 

“To be sure,”’ agreed grandmother, cor- 
dially. ‘“‘I want you to do it, and I'll see 
to a nice supper for your friends.” 

». Grace sat down at her feet. 
‘But we need you; we can see to the sup- 
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per,” she said. “O Grandmother! Don’t 
you understand? We’d feel so cold and 
lonely and unsupported without -you.” 

Mrs. Carter looked down at the bright 
young faces. A pretty pink color rose in 
her faded cheeks. 

“Bless the children,” she cried. 
they mean it!” 

“Why, of course we mean it!’’ chorused 
Grace and Gladys. ‘‘Why shouldn’t we 
mean it?” 

“T thought you were being nice to me,” 
replied the old lady,—‘‘trying to make 
me feel I was still—somebody; and you 
needn’t, my dears. We elders have slipped 
into our places down here. We are orna- 
mental no longer, but quite useful, when it 
comes to pies and cakes.” 

Gladys rose and leaned over her grand- 
mother’s chair; Grace knelt up and put her 
hands into her grandmother’s lap. 


“T believe 


“Tt would be quite dull without you,’ | 


she explained. ‘“‘We’re used to—to props, 
don’t you see?” 

“Well, if you want me’ (Mrs. Carter 
spoke thoughtfully), ‘‘of course, that’s an- 
other matter; but I don’t see what I can 
wear!” 

“Oh,” they spoke together, “‘Jet us make 
over your things, Grandmother. You won’t 
know yourself from a Dresden china duchess.”’ 

Mrs. Carter laughed, and turned the talk 
into a culinary discourse, but the girls, as 
soon as they could, set to.work on the tradi- 
tional black silk which she handed to them. 

They paid a visit to the store, and came 
back armed with lace and lavender ribbons. 
As they fashioned a cap and a fichu, Grace 
said,— 

“T wonder how all the grandmothers— 
there are plenty of them here—all sank into 
such a state of ‘innocuous disuetude’?”’ 

“JT don’t know,” said her sister, thought- 
fully. ‘Too much unselfishness, first, and 
then—laziness, I shouldn’t wonder. Wait 
till they see ours!” 

The girl members of the various families— 
the Carrs, the Newtons, the Graysons, with 
some others—opened their eyes when they 
came to the Carters’ party. Grace opened 
the door; Gladys conducted them to a room 
where they could deposit their wraps, and 
then escorted them to the sitting-room where 
Mrs. Carter received them. The formula 
of presentation was always, ‘“‘Grandmother, 
may I introduce my friend, Lily Grayson?” 
and so on; and Grandmother Carter, whose 
snowy hair was actually marcelled under her 
dainty cap, and whose face was pink from 
excitement, looked, as one of the girls said, 
“like the picture of a queen!’ The party 
went off very well indeed, and was none the 
less enjoyable that grandmother’s presence 
kept the revels from degenerating at any 
time intoa romp. Before long, indeed, some 
of the girls had found plenty to say to her, 
and she had found plenty to say to them. 

“T wish we had a grandmother like that,” 
said Lily Grayson, frankly, to her young 
hostesses; “‘but you can’t tempt ours out of 
the kitchen when there’s company. She 
says she’s too old.” 

“T have a scheme,” said Grace. ‘‘What 
one grandmother has done, others may be 
made to do.” 

The scheme soon developed. ‘The Carters 
issued invitations for another party, but 
this time the invitations, addressed to the 
grandmothers, merely included the girls, 
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There was a great rush for lace and helio- 
trope ribbon, and the grandmothers very 
much enjoyed the party. Only two re- 
fused to come. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Grace to Lily, 
when the latter apologized for her defaulting 
relative. ‘‘ Why wouldn’t she come?”’ 

“T don’t know,” answered Lily. “I told 
her I thought that-when we girls tried to do 
something for the elders, the least they could 
do was to take it all in the spirit in which 
it was meant—but it was no use.” 

“T should imagine not,” cried Gladys, 
indignantly. ‘“We’d never have had our 
grandmother at a party if we hadn’t really 
wanted her—for our benefit. What grand- 
mother wants to be patronized and have her 
grandchildren ‘kind’ to her? Next time 
we'll say ‘No one admitted without a grand- 
mother’!”’ 


The Mystery about Sam. 


Sam Dingleby was nine years old, and he 
had not one brother or sister; and he was 
always so hungry for company that his 
mother said he sometimes nearly drove her 
wild. Sam seemed to have everything to 
enjoy himself with. He had the loveliest 
little Shetland pony, and a beautiful big 
St. Bernard dog, and the prettiest, cleanest 
little stable built on purpose for them; 
and he had a cote of pigeons with breasts 
and heads and necks of soft colors that made 
you think of rainbows and white clouds and 
blue June sky. ‘To be sure he didn’t have a 
bicycle, for nobody had bicycles then; but 
he had a little printing-press, and he had 
drums and a Chinese dragon-kite, and he had 
a corner in the library full of story-books. 

I do not know what Sam could have 
wanted that he did not have except com- 
pany,—that is to say, all the children he 
wanted and all the dogs. His mother 
didn’t like children as visitors very well, 
and his Aunt Sarah did not like them at all. 
His Aunt Sarah lived at his house; and 
dogs, common dogs, both she and his mother 
absolutely refused to ‘‘have around.” 

The summer he was eight Sam almost 
lived at the washerwoman’s, several blocks 
away, on a back street. She had eight 
children. They were good-enough children, 
even Aunt Sarah said, except, of course, in 
their grammar. Their house was small, and 
it was always filled with washing-steam, 
and the back yard was always full of clothes 
drying; but yet there was room for glorious 
playtimes. So Sam only came home that 
summer, all through vacation, for his meals 
and to sleep; and, when he did come, he 
was brown with dirt from head to foot, his 
trousers were ragged, his shoes were filled 
with sand, and often his stockings were 
muddy. 

Nobody would dream, Aunt Sarah fre- 
quently said, that this boy, so ragged and 
tousled, could be a Dingleby! 

The next summer the washerwoman 
moved out of the neighborhood; and, when 
school was out, Sam was very lonesome for 
a while and openly discontented, and fretted 
a great deal. But all at once there was a 
change. Aunt Sarah and his mother both 
noticed it. Whenever Sam was asked to 
do an errand, he did it so very willingly,— 
he seemed really thankful to be asked. It 
is true that sometimes he was rather late 
in returning from his errands, but his mother 
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said the weather was so warm you could not 
expect a boy to go any faster. 

Sam was at home nearly all the time 
except when he did errands; but he was not 
around “‘under foot” as usual, which made 
it very agreeable. He might be up in his 
pleasant room, or in the library, or taking 
a tide on his pony for’a few blocks, or out 
petting Milton, his big dog, or busy in the 
garret with his printing. Nobody ever 
seemed to think just where he was, only you 
had a pleasant sense of his never being in the 
way. 

There was another queer thing about 
Sam that summer. That was his eating. 
He ate less and less, and soon he began to 
grow thin. You could see his shoulder- 
blades right through his gingham waists, 
and they had to keep putting smaller belts to 
his trousers. His mother one day actually 
dropped tears on the little slim new belts, 
when she was working the buttonholes, to 
think that Sam was growing so pale and 
thin at the same time he was growing such 
a good, patient, sweet-tempered little boy. 

Aunt Sarah said she would simply make him 
eat! There was no use ina boy being finicky. 
So his father put a big juicy piece of steak 
on his plate next morning, and said sternly: 
“Sam, now you eat that steak! You’ve 
been notional about your meals long enough.”’ 

Sam gazed down at the steak, but did not 
touch it. He seemed to choke, and then he 
choked again; and then the next minute 
he sat back in his chair and cried out: ‘I 
can’t, Father! I haven’t any right to!” 
Then he got up and left the table. 

“Well!’’ said Aunt Sarah, when she could 
find breath to speak. ‘‘I must say it’s a 
good thing you have only one child, John 
Dingleby! I believe that boy has been 
reading novels and got romantic!”’ 

“Oh, no, he never reads novels,’”’ said 
Sam’s mother, still trembling. ‘‘Why, he’s 
only nine. He likes his little Hawthorne 
‘Wonder Book’ better than anything. I 
know he must be ill!’”’ And she was obliged 
to leave the table, too; for she could not 
keep back her tears. 

After a while, when breakfast was over, 
Sam came into the house whistling as if he 
were the happiest boy in the world. He 
brought in some wood for Janet, the cook, 
and he mended the canary’s cage; and then 
he sat down quietly in a sunny corner to 
draw pictures, for he had taken it into his 
head to illustrate his ‘‘Wonder Book.” 
His mother was sitting near him with her 
sewing, thinking what a dear good boy he 
was, when she heard Janet’s voice, very 
loud, in the kitchen. She went out to see 
what the matter was; and there Aunt Sarah 


was, and she was saying to Janet: ‘You 
amaze me! Where is that boy? He'll 
know what it means, I’ll be bound. Dogs— 
elev 


When Janet saw Mrs. Dingleby she burst 
forth anew: “Eleven dogs, ma’am, in the 
loft of the pony’s barn,—yes, there is! and 
the scrubbiest, outlandishest dogs,—burnt 
and scalded and broken-legged and blind,— 
every one of ’em a sick dog or else crippled, 
some with bandages and some with slings! 
And, ma’am, they’re all with the nicest 
rows of beds in boxes, and clean tin pans to 
eat from; and they’re all contented like 
they was in heaven, a-wagging their tails!’ 

Now Janet had gone up to the stable-loft 
to see if she could find the stamp that 
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stamped the elegant floral design on her 
jelly-glass covers. She remembered having 
heard Sam tell the washerwoman’s boy 
once that the stamp machine looked like a 
mad little ‘‘water-dog,’’ and would be good 
to have in an animal show; and, as she 
could not find it in the closet, she thought 
Sam might have borrowed it. She went to 
look; and there it was, on a beam of the 
loft, as wicked-looking as ever. But she 
had forgotten to bring it down, after all, 
with the surprise of the sight that burst on 
her,—all those dogs, all gazing at her and 
wagging their tails. 

“You just go out and see for yourself, you, 
ma’am, and you, ma’am!”’ she burst out, 
turning first to Mrs. Dingleby and then to 
Aunt Sarah, when in rushed Sam from the 
dining-room where he must have been stand- 
ing. 

A great storm of entreaty and eloquence 
poured from his trembling lips. ‘‘They’re 
mine,—I’m curing them! O Mother, please 
don’t take them away! I’m going to get 
homes for them,—good homes! Just give 
me time, Mother! I never meant to keep 
them, truly,—only until I had cured them! 
They’re poor dogs that I’ve found everywhere, 
and heard of and gone after them; and 
they haven’t got a friend in the whole world 
but me! I had to take out meat and things 
to them, Mother; but I did without myself! 
I never meant to take out more’n my 
share of things! And they’re growing jolly 
fellows,—they’re getting ‘long fine! Say 
you won't make me turn off my dogs just 
yet,—say it, Mother!”’ 

For a moment Sam’s mother stood silent. 
The mystery was cleared up about Sam. 
He was not ill. Then she put her arms 
around her boy and drew him close, and she 
laughed, and she kissed him. ‘You shall 
keep the very last dog until he is cured,” 
she said, bending down and looking straight 
into his scared eyes. ‘They shall have all 
the nice good meat they need, and so shall 
you. If you’d just take mother into partner- 
ship, Sam, how lovely it would be!”’ 

And Sam cried joyfully: ‘‘Oh, I will, 
Mother! I will!”’—Lucia Chase Bell, in 
Litile Folks. 


The Wise Crow. 


Nelson R. Wood, a taxidermist at the 
Smithsonian Institution, after having made 
practically a life study of the crow, claims 
that it is the most intelligent bird in existence. 
In my youth, he said, I was a farmer-boy, and 
one of the few pets I possessed was a crow 
given me by my teacher. This crow, Jack, 
became something of a “ Mary’s little lamb”’ 
pet. No matter where I went he would be 
near. When I was out working in the field 
he would hang around looking for food. 
Sometimes I would catch a worm and would 
call out ‘‘Come here, Jack, and see what I’ve 
found,” and over he would scurry and gobble 
it up. The wild crows, incidentally, did 
everything they could to coax him back with 
them, and, while Jack refused, he lived in 
constant terror of them. 

I have seen some wonderful instances of 
intelligence on the part of crows, Mr. Wood 
continued. One bird, I remember, took a 
keen delight in tobogganing. He would 
take a shoe-blacking box top to the top of a 
board which leaned against the house, climb 
into it and slide down. This seemed to be 
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his chief pleasure, in which he was ready to 
indulge at all times. 

Another crow preferred his bread soaked in 
water. One day I caught him picking around 
a jar top. He finally got it the way he 
wanted, dropped his bread in it, and then, 
picking the top up, took it over to his trough. 
After holding it under the water for a second 
he proceeded to eat the bread with evident 
relish, 

While crows are exceptionally intelligent 
they are at the same time abnormally afraid. 
Their fear is silly, and as many times as not 
without foundation. One bird I had was 
afraid of a soda-cracker. The mere sight 
of it sent him scuttling to his perch, and so 
long as it remained in evidence he could 
not be coaxed down. He was equally afraid 
of a swinging door. 

Another bird was afraid of black to the 
extent that a black tie affected him the same 
as an entire black suit. Still another feared 
peanuts. Were a peanut put on the top 
of his food he would go for hours without 
touching a morsel. 

Crows are usually affectionate, almost as 
much as-dogs, Mr. Wood claims. Once a 
crow becomes attached to you he will always 
be your friend. Leave him, and, while he 
will make one friendship during your absence, 
he will come back to you as soon as you 
return. 

Crows must have playthings, and with 
these they play as intelligently as children. 
When I am hammering away at something 
my crow will hammer away in his cage with 
a tiny stick. 

More than this, crows are naturally clean. 
When they are eating, if the tiniest particle 
sticks to their plumage they immediately 
stop to remove it. 

Altogether, I consider the crow the most 
intelligent of birds and one which more than 
repays any one for the time and trouble 
required in training them. They are more 
than mere pets, they are companions.— 
Boston Globe. 


Congressman Brownlow of Tennessee has 
a granddaughter, the delight of her parents. 
The other day she came to her grandfather 
with her face all smiles. ‘‘Grandpa,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I saw something this morning running 
across the kitchen floor without any legs. 
What do you think it was?”’ Mr. Brownlow 
studied for a while, and gave it up. ‘What 
was it?”’ heasked. - ‘‘ Water,” said the young- 
ster, triumphantly.— St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which ‘the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Paxsment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuzex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Diecroxs: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. 7 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genegat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hymn of Dedication.* 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 
As once He spake in Zion, 
So now He speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need? 
Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of lust and greed? 


I hear my people crying 
In cot and mine and slum; 
No field or mart is silent, 
No city street is dumb. 
I see my people falling 
In darkness and despair. 
Whom shall I send to shatter 
The fetters which they bear? 


We heed, O Lord, Thy summons, 
And answer, Here are we! 
Send us upon Thine errand, 
Let us Thy servants be! 
Our strength is dust and ashes, 
Our years a passing hour— 
But Thou canst use our weakness 
To magnify Thy power. 


From ease and pleasure save us, 
From pride of place absolve; 
Purge us of low desire, 
Lift us to high resolve. 

Take us, and make us holy, 
Teach us Thy will and way, 
Speak, and behold! we answer; 

Command, and we obey! 


Notes on the War. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


De Hervorming, a liberal Dutch journal of 
Amsterdam, appears in a new and handsome 
form, and announces itself to be hereafter the 
organ of the Protestantenbond of the Neth- 
erlands. Its responsible editor is H. de Lang. 
The statement of purpose of this Protestant 
union is given in Article I. of its Constitution, 
as follows: ‘‘The Protestantenbond of the 
Netherlands is a union of those who desire 
to work together to further the free develop- 
ment of the religious life in the circle of 
fellowships which belong to it in Holland 
and in its colonies.” Noteworthy in this 
journal is its absolute neutrality in the pres- 
ent struggle so close at its doors. ‘The un- 
certainty of the issue of the war, and the 
grave results which may possibly attend any 
attempted political and religious reconstitu- 
tion of the kingdom of the Netherlands when 
peace is declared and when the future relations 
and destinies of the nations of Europe are 
decided, presumably make the editors very 
cautious as to any expression of opinion, and 
still more of sympathy, in the present crisis. 
One would hardly know from reading this 
journal that a war was being waged on its 
borders,—and such a war!—and that the pop- 
ulation of the little kingdom had increased 
two-thirds of a million during the past 
few weeks. Holland is making a noble con- 
tribution to the cause of peace and hu- 
manity, not only by its neutrality, but by 
its active and noble labors for the welfare of 
exiles from Belgium and its relief of the un- 
fortunate and suffering. Whatever happens, 
we trust that Holland will maintain its inde- 
pendent sovereignty, and continue to be the 


* Written for the opening of the Eighth Biennial Bazaa: 
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home of freedom, of education, of religion, 
and of charity. 

More should be said concerning the won- 
derful unity of the French people of all classes 
and conditions, of all forms of faith, during 
the present struggle. The splendid testimony 
which Germany has given of universal unity 
and sacrifice for the national idea has been 
equally displayed by the French people in 
this terrible hour of trial. As yet England 
has not awakened to the great danger and 
need of a similar display of national unity 
and unselfish service, because she was quite 
unprepared for the present conflict and be- 
cause the imminence of the war has not 
been brought home to her. ‘The first bomb, 
however, which drops upon a building in 
London, the first warship that bombards her 
shores, will unquestionably awaken the whole 
nation to an equal display of heroism and 
concerted activity. 

The admirable and brave conduct of the 
Protestant Pastor Goenin and his wife of 
Rheims during the three weeks of the bom- 
bardment of that city has called forth uni- 
versal approbation. The people had taken 
refuge largely in cellars, and here the pastor 
visited them as counsellor and helper, thus 
celebrating several times a day a true worship 
of the catacombs. Like the other inhabi- 
tants of the town, this good pastor and his 
family lost everything. 

We have been unable to hear anything 
definite from our liberal Belgium ministers and 
their congregations. Revs. Messrs. Hocart 
and eissonniere of the Liberal Protestant 
Congregation of Brussels have presumably re- 
mained behind to do what they can in this 
dark hour of their capital city, although Mr. 
Hocart is so advanced in years and of such 
delicate health that we hope he has found a 
safe refuge in England, which was the mother 
country of one of his parents. 

From Hungary, also, we have been unable 
to obtain direct information, our letters being 
returned to us as ‘‘undeliverable.”” An ap- 
peal has now been made by the Foreign 
Department of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to the government at Washington, 
asking their kind offices in forwarding cor- 
respondence and money for the payment of 
missionaries in the Balkans, “Hungary, and 
Germany, which cannot be intrusted to the 
post-offices in those countries in the present 
disordered condition of things. We learn 
that the beautiful Unitarian college in Ko- 
lozsvar has been converted into a hospital for 
the reception of the wounded. The great 
danger which our Unitarian friends are fac- 
ing is this: Transylvania, the most easterly 
province of Hungary, has about 700,000 Ma- 
gyars and Hungarians, and 1,100,000 Rou- 
manians in its population. The latter are 
mostly farmers and mechanics. The Magyars 
are the ruling race, and possess the greater 
part of the wealth of the country. It is to 
this race that the Unitarians belong, yet 
the latter are mostly poor, ninety-five per 
cent. of them belonging to the agricultural 
and working classes; but they are remark- 
ably intelligent, and lovers of liberty. The 
kingdom of Roumania, immediately south 
of Transylvania, is very desirous of incor- 
porating the Roumanian element of that 
country into itself. It has mobilized the 
greater part of its army of 600,000 men 
upon its borders and is anxiously awaiting 
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less advance at once into Transylvania and 
annex that province to its kingdom. Just 
what the fate of our Unitarian church would 
be in such case it is hard to foretell. Although 
Roumania is Greek Catholic in religion, it 
would doubtless extend entire freedom of 
worship to the Hungarians, who are mostly 
of Roman Catholic faith. Yet this annexa- 
tion could not be accomplished without a 
terrible struggle, both moral and physical, 
and in this conflict our Unitarian church, 
which for nearly four hundred years has 
maintained itself against so many hostile in- 
fluences, might have to undergo the severest 
trial in its history. 

We hardly realize how many religious prob- 
lems are involved in the present war. At 
present the German Empire is three-fifths 
Protestant and two-fifths Roman Catholic; 
but if Austria were to be disintegrated as a 
result of the war, and its German-speaking 
provinces were to be united with the German 
Empire, it would result in a population three- 
fifths Roman Catholic and only two-fifths 
Protestant. This might lead to important 
changes both in the history of Germany and 
of Protestantism throughout the world. 

In an article in the Daily Chronicle, Vis- 
count Bryce writes concerning small nation- 
alities :— 

“The small states, whose absorption is now 
threatened, have been potent and useful— 
perhaps the most potent and useful—factors 
in the advance of civilization. It is in them 
and by them that most of what is most pre- 
cious in religion, in philosophy, in literature, 
in science, and in art has been produced. ... 
The world is already too uniform and is be- 
coming more uniform every day. A few lead- 
ing languages, a few forms of civilization, a 
few types of character are spreading out from 
the seven or eight greatest states and ex- 
tinguishing the weaker languages, forms, and 
types. . . . Although the great states are 
stronger and more populous, their peoples 
are not necessarily more gifted, and the extinc- 
tion of the minor languages and types would 
be a misfortune for the world’s future develop- 
ment.” 

The last number of the German Modernist 
journal The New Century, published by Dr. 
Phillipp Funk of Munich, contains ample 
testimony that the patriotic spirit of the 
German people is to be found in the ranks of 
the Catholic as well as of the Protestant ele- 
ment in its population. ‘The whole number 
breathes the most ardent love of country, 
and is filled with the hope that the present 
unity of sentiment in Germany may con- 
tinue after the war, and shame out of Europe 
the petty denominational and theological ri- 
valries which have so often disfigured German 
religious history in the past. It sadly con- 
fesses, however, that the war is a drastic com- 
ment on the inadequacy of the existing forms 
of Christianity to influence and control the 
moral life of nations and peoples. ‘“ Deeply 
depressing,” it says, ‘‘is the conception that 
after nearly two thousand years of the preach- 
ing of Christianity such a conflict could come 
to pass as now we behold. The war to-day 
displays such brutalities and coarseness that, 
so far as inhumanity is concerned, it may be 
measured with the most horrible epochs of 
the Middle Ages. When we find Protestant 
England pouncing with cold malevolence upon 
bleeding Europe, like a jackal, when Catholic 
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ferocious murderers, there is sufficient reason 
why both confessions should give up their 
quarrel concerning which of them is morally 
superior to the other. Here as there one 
may realize the sad truth, how very little 
Christianity there is in Christendom, how 
slightly religion has been able to check the 
nature of man. If, on the other side, moral 
qualities have been developed by the war, if 
a wisely organized and joyously self-sacrific- 
ing humanity seeks to relieve, so far as possi- 
ble, the terrible wounds and injuries of-war, 
it yet remains difficult to decide whether this 
comes from a natural tenderness of the human 
heart or whether it is the product of religion. 
It seems certain that we must acknowledge 
humbly that we are no longer or not suffi- 
ciently Christian, that dignity of soul may 
prosper without church influences, and that no 
church sacrament, no matter how plentiful, 
can prevent men from degradation.” 

This journal also publishes the stirring ap- 
peal of the Catholic Foreign Missionary 
Society, which pleads with the great Chris- 
tian powers, and begs them not to carry the 
war into Africa or Asia or any other non- 
Christian country, lest they destroy the 
precious fruits of two thousand years of 
Christian missionary effort among those 
peoples. 


William Howell Reed. 


William Howell Reed, who died at his 
summer home in Belmont on the 26th of 
October, leaves a great vacancy in that 
circle of Boston men who took a deep in- 


* terest in the benevolent activities of our day. 


In everything concerning our denomina- 
tional matters he was for many years wisely 
prominent. His father was editor of the 
Christian Register for a long period. Vol- 
umes containing the complete numbers of 
this paper from its first issue Mr. Reed had 
carefully bound, and showed to his visitors 
as one of his real treasures, and by means 
of which he had always kept himself abreast 
of everything concerning the Unitarian 
body. 

In the Sanitary Commission, under Dr. 
Bellows, Mr. Reed’s services were most 
valuable and unwearied. He always counted 
this as one of his most satisfactory and 
rewarding labors. 

In the South Congregational Church he 
was so much identified with all its interests 
he might well be called one of Dr. Hale’s 
assistants, for Dr. Hale frequently said, 
“T could not get along in my church without 
Howell Reed.” 

And he returned the confidence and affec- 
tion Dr. Hale had for him. When the time 
came to place in Boston some memorial 
of this great humanitarian, Mr. Reed’s 
intimate association with him in all his work 
for so many years made his help invaluable 
to those who were in earnest to have the 
statue of Dr. Hale completed. An en- 
during record of Mr. Reed’s labors is 
written over manifold of our denominational 
interests. We turned naturally to him 
to help us, and he naturally accepted, for 
his life was a life of service—a service of love; 
and he brought good judgment, untiring 
zeal, a persuasive spirit, and a good heart 
with them all. The most decided bent of 
his mind was toward the things which 
were to help humanity, and to these appeals 
he gave himself as a matter of course. But 
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there was no easy and weak assent: there 
was with him a certain sternness born of 
a desire for justice as well as mercy. Down- 
rightness and straightforwardness, warmth 
of affection, steadfast and faithful friend- 
ship, a gracious thoughtfulness toward the 
poor, the dependent, and those in trouble, 
marked the daily ways of this unselfish worker 
for a true and fine ideal of social betterment. 
Into the quiet of his beautiful home he car- 
ried always the same spirit of service. 
A faithful friend is the medicine of life. 


Francis Bacon Sears. 


Although nominally apart from the wider 
communion of liberal Christianity which 
his distinguished father adorned, and fol- 
lowing Bishop Brooks in that broad, cloistered 
garden of exotic flowers, walled about from 
destructive winds of controversy, yet Mr. 
Sears always regarded himself as abiding in 
the faith of his parents, which he failed to 
find in our less dogmatic, modern Unitarian- 
ism. 

In our freer atmosphere of boundless in- 
quiry he lost the pervading sense of ‘“‘that 
glorious song of old’? which re-echoes at 
Christmas, in his father’s verses, wherever the 
English tongue is sung. 

One who remembered his contributions as 
a lad to his father’s magazine would some- 
times regret that Francis Sears’s fine abilities 
had net been devoted to the improvement of 
our literature instead of the advancement of 
our business relations, but of the usefulness 
of his life there could be no question. 

His friendly smile and quiet cordiality amid 
the hurly-burly of the business world about 
him was a delightful remembrance of a more 
gracious vanishing past. His was an ever- 
youthful companionableness, equally ap- 
preciated by his oldest acquaintance and his 
youngest grandchild. His one enjoyment, 
the daily consciousness of the immediate duty 
well performed, illustrated the virtues of his 
Pilgrim ancestors. A Puritan without the 
Puritan angularities, his was a life forever 
repeating itself in the motives inspired by his 
example; and therein as immortal as that 
immortal law of service of which it was so 
integral a part. WwW. P. A. 


An Appeal for Jamaica. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association has authorized me to 
present the following appeal to the readers of 
the Christian Register:— 

Word has just been received from Rev. E. 
Ethelred Brown, who has organized the First 
Unitarian Church in Kingston, Jamaica, that 
a lot of land has been donated to his society, 
with the understanding that a small chapel 
will be built thereon at an early date. Plans 
of the chapel, with an itemized account of the 
expense of building, have been forwarded to 
headquarters. Mr. Brown, by his own ex- 
ertions, has succeeded in raising $700 as a 
building fund. The modest and attractive 
chapel which he wishes to construct will cost 
$1,300 above the ground. ‘This leaves a bal- 
ance of $600, which he desires to secure for 
the completion of hischurch. The little group 
of people in Kingston who are identified with 
the movement propose to secure the furnish- 
ings necessary for the interior. Mr. Brown, 
who graduated regularly at Meadville, has 
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thrown himself into this work with great 
energy and wisdom. His addresses have been 
reported in the newspapers of the island, and 
he has won the respect and confidence of all 
who know of his intelligent methods and high 
ideals. We commend this enterprise to the 
attention of those who can contribute sums 
of money, either large or small. It is our 
sincere hope that the amount may be secured 
without delay. Contributions for this pur- 
pose may be sent to 25 Beacon Street, in care 
of the treasurer, Henry M. Williams. 
Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary. 


Kingston, Jamaica. 


Allow me to second Rev. Lewis G. Wilson’s 
appeal for contributions for a small church 
building at Kingston. I know Rev. E. E. 
Brown and his work, and can heartily com- 
mend both. Kingston is a new city since 
the great earthquake. The larger propor- 
tion of the population are of the colored race, 
many of these being almost as white as our- 
selves. Many are highly intelligent and 
cultivated. They are lawyers, doctors, 
school-teachers, and clerks in the employ 
of the government, but none of them re- 
ceive good pay for their services, from the 
American point of view. 

Mr. Brown is well equipped to guide their 
thought and quicken the higher forces of 
life. He has made strenuous efforts for the 
spread of our cheerful and rational faith, 
and has created an interest in Unitarianism 
all over the island. To permit his work to 
languish or come to naught will make Uni- 
tarianism a scoff and by-word in Jamaica. 
I hope that the readers of the Christian 
Register will furnish contributions somewhat 
in excess of the modest sum suggested by 
Mr. Wilson. Make it a thousand dollars, 
to fill with joy and new courage the heart 
of this ardent and able apostle of our cause. 
Such have been the obstacles against which 
he has had to contend, that I wonder his 
courage has not failed him long ago. With 
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modest subscription of five dollars to Mr. 
Henry M. Williams, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

Hi,aArRyY ByGRAVE. 


Ann F, Greely. 


The generation that led the revolt from 
orthodoxy and founded the first Unitarian 
societies in New England has now gone on 
to another world. We are fond of dwelling 
on its culture, its courage, and its quiet 
loyalty. But there was another class of 
Unitarians in those days, fully as faithful, 
intelligent, and courageous, but not gathered 
into churches, because of their isolation 
either in the country or in small towns. 
Such believers required more firmness and 
bravery, becatise of the lack of companion- 
ship and the support of numbers, but when 
they had such a character they were doubly 
interesting and refreshing. 

In a certain farming town in Maine, bear- 
ing a name well-known, in fact famous, in 
Massachusetts, it was a pleasant surprise to 
find in an unassuming house a library of 
classics well printed and handsomely bound, 
and to have the meal served with old china 
and silver that told of birth and youth in 
other circumstances, and it was a delight 
to find the conversation turning to Boston 
ways and ideas, especially to the churches 
and champions of the liberal faith. The 
Lord’s song was gladly sung in a strange 
land. 

It was a connection of this old and sea- 
soned family that died in Ellsworth, Me., 
a short time ago, Mrs. Ann F. (Jarvis) 
Greely. Every one in the little lumbering 
city, the county capital, knew and was glad 
to see her strong face, to hear her firm voice, 
and to dispute with her vigorous mind upon 
matters dear to her heart—anti-slavery, 
temperance, and Unitarianism—in the mil- 
linery store which stood upon the main 
street. Even those who were not interested 
in other than every-day matters liked to 
‘‘sive and take’’ with her, generally with 
more take than give, for she had not only clear 
and well-seasoned opinions, but a strong mind, 
a vigorous vocabulary, and a quick wit. 
The side of the right she took with a man’s 
courage and defended with a woman’s flow 
of language. Behind her lively humor was 
always a clear, tenacious, and fearless loy- 
alty to truth and justice, and men who 
were conscious of not having been ‘‘square”’ 
preferred to “‘pass the time of day” rather 
than to lay themselves open to the lash of 
her strong moral sense. Yet underneath 
and readily coming to the surface when 
occasion allowed was a woman’s tender- 
ness and pity. Most of her friends smile 
first when they think of her, but the tears 
follow soon when out from under her mascu- 
line vigor of conscience comes to memory 
the deeply feminine affection and sympathy. 

When the First Unitarian Society was 
founded in Ellsworth, in 1865, she, with 
her family traditions and her own mind’s 
preference, became one of its first and most 
generous members. There had been, earlier 
in the century, a church of the same character, 
but it had grown weak and was absorbed 
in the Congregational church, giving it a 
leaven of kindlier religious influence. ‘The 
later society was started largely by Baptists 
who, having already liberal tendencies, were 
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repelled from their church, where they were 
already restless, by the desperate attempt of 
the minister to defend a man of somewhat 
doubtful character who had been blown up 
while splitting off rock with gun-powder. 
Determined to find some way of assuring 
his family that he was ‘‘saved,” the des- 
perate preacher is said to have exclaimed 
in his funeral oration, ‘‘But who knows 
what repentance may have come between 
the starting of the charge and the mo- 
ment of death?” or words to that effect. 
Who indeed? But what was certain was 
that a substantial fragment was blown off 
from the church, which formed, with surviv- 
ors of the earlier society, the organization 
which now exists, and has been a solid basis 
of influence not only in the city, but 
throughout the county, where several small 
gatherings of liberals have persisted to 
this day. In this border warfare and 
frontier self-defence Mrs. Greely’s influence 
was always to be felt. Descendant of 
members of Dr. Channing’s church in 
Boston, she carried his gospel in partes 
tnfidelium. 

Surely of such strong champions as well 
as of little children in the faith is the kingdom 
of heaven. We Ho ly. 


The Church Peace Union Prizes. 


The Church Peace Union reminds all 
clergymen, divinity students, and members 
of churches and Sunday-schools that the 
contest for the five thousand dollars 
($5,000) in prizes closes the st of 
January. There has already been a wide 
response from all parts of the United States. 

The first prize is one thousand dollars for 
ministers; the next is a series of three prizes, 
five hundred dollars, three hundred dollars, 
and two hundred dollars, for divinity students; 
the other three thousand dollars is to be 
divided among young church members and 
Sunday-school pupils. 

The present awful war in Europe affords 
an opportunity for constructive writing on 
the most vital subject now before the world, 
and it is especially hoped that the clergy 
of the United States may write freely and 
frankly on the relation of the church to this 
calamity. 

Detailed information concerning the prizes 
can be obtained from the office of The 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


A College Enterprise. 


One of the finest, most enduring benefits 
won from college life is a splendid spirit of 
devotion to one’s Alma Mater. When 
Wellesley, called ‘‘The College Beautiful,” 
met with its disastrous loss by fire, the flames 
of enthusiasm stirred the hearts of the stu- 
dents. They devised many plans for con- 
tributing to the Restoration Fund of their 
loved college, and all sorts and conditions of 
things have been attempted. One of the most 
sensible ideas, and by far the most success- 
ful one, credited to Miss Elisabeth Patch of 
Framingham, was to have special, first-class 
lead pencils made by Eberhard Faber and 
lettered in gold, ‘‘Restoration Fund, Welles- 
ley, 1916.” 

Everybody buys lead pencils. These are 
the best that can be made. The price is 
reasonable—fifty cents a dozen, post-paid. 
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Those who remit for a half or a full gross are 
quickly entered in the Gratitude Book of the 
girls of 1916! This is not girls’ play. It is 
business. Miss Patch has already paid into 
the Fund twelve hundred dollars profits on 
her enterprise. More than forty-eight hun- 
dred dozen pencils have been already sold, 
and more are being made, the ambition being 
to sell something like a thousand gross. 

This is an easy way to help. Every one 
must have pencils. They may be ordered 
from Miss Elisabeth Patch, Wood Cottage, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


The Alliance Pin. 


As this season’s meetings of the branches 
are about to begin, let us, members of The 
Alliance, hold a rally day in the cause of 
the Alliance pin. Let our presidents impress 
upon us seriously the necessity for getting 
one, even if it is only one of those costing 
twenty-five cents. The pins stand for 
loyalty to our work; no one can wear one 
without feeling that they are a real bond 
of union. 

They also arouse a true spirit of hospitality, 
for it has been proved in many cases that 
the wearing of them has meant a welcome 
to the stranger within our gates, Many of 
our branches have taken only a few, but the 
earnest hope is that every member will have 
one to wear when attending any Unitarian 
gathering. Let us therefore put aside the 
prejudice that some have concerning the 
pin, and not only get one ourselves, but see 
to it that our neighbor in the branch has one 
too. 

IpA SLADE, 
Chairman of Badge Committee. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from John Irwin Flick, formerly 
of the Baptist ministry, an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, secretary, 10 
Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Speakers at the week-day services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be: November 16, 
Rey. M. Franklin Ham, Reading; November 
17, Rev. Charles E. Park, Boston; November 
18, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Brookline; No- 
vember 19, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; November 20, Rev. Dudley H. Fer- 
rell, Brockton. The services on Saturday 
are, as in previous years, entirely musical, 
with Mr. Lang at the organ, usually assisted 
by a soloist. All are cordially invited to 
these services. 


The Unitarian Sunday-school Union of 
Boston will meet at Arlington Street Church, 
Wednesday, November 18. Subject, “Effi- 
cient Teaching,’’ by Prof. Henry W. Holmes. 
Supper at 6, address at 7 P.M. Membership 
tickets for the remainder of the season, at 
$3.50 each, may be obtained from the 
treasurer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, on the 
evening of the meeting, or by addressing 
him at 41 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 
Single supper tickets for non-members, 65 
cents. The meeting at 7 P.M. is open to all. 
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Boston, Mass.—The Second Church, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell: In the presence 
of a congregation that crowded the church 
to the doors, the fifth building of the Second 
Church was dedicated November 8. The 
service began with an invocation by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. Rev. William Herbert 
Dewart led the responsive reading, and the 
first and second lessons were read by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. The prayer of dedication 
was offered by Rev. Dr. James De Norman- 
die. After an address by Rev. Ambrose 
W. Vernon, the dedication sermon was 
preached by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Mr. Vernon said in part: ‘‘You have ex- 
pressed undying loyalty in that great word 
‘Congregationalism,’ yet I am hoping to 
live to see the day when it will be as hard to 
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- tell apart our various denominations as 


twins who must be distinguished by a blue 
and a gray ribbon. When we begin to dis- 
cuss the differences between the Unitarian 
and the Trinitarian, we find the difference 
is in words merely; and discussion destroys 
the last hope of herding us in different stalls.” 
Rey. Mr. Frothingham said in part: “Hu- 
man nature is not going to outgrow the church 
because the church has grown out of human 
nature. The religion that endures and 
awakens the real respect of mankind is 
a trumpet call to service, a spiritual sword 
of justice. The church must help to recon- 
struct society, and the question looms 
up bigger than ever as to what is the church’s 
place in social work. We must recognize 
that the church of to-day has miserably 
failed in getting war out of people’s minds 
as a means of settling disputes, and as the 
church has aided in abolishing human 
slavery, in improving the factory system, 
and other social reforms, it must labor 
unremittingly to bring about peace.” Greet- 
ings from the First Church of Boston were 
brought by Rev. Charles E. Park, after 
which Dr. Gordon, on behalf of the Old 
South, presented a silver loving-cup in- 
scribed “To the Second Church in Boston 
from the Old South Church in Boston, in 
happy memory of a similar gift in 1844 to 
the Old South Church. In grateful recogni- 
tion of 245 years of fellowship and in worship 
of the Highest, this is a symbol of the love 
of the Third Church for the Second Church.”’ 
The presentation of the building to the con- 
gregation was made by Dr. Francis B. Brown. 


Fircupurc, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens: The educational motor- 
car of the Unitarian Temperance Society 
was used to good effect in Fitchburg on the 
evenings of Thursday and Saturday, October 
22 and 24, under the auspices of this Society. 
This car carries a stereopticon in the rear, 
and in the front a frame which may be 
elevated, holding a sheet upon which are 
thrown twenty-four anti-alcohol _ slides. 
These slides tell the working-man the nature 
and the cost of alcohol. Mr. Leavens pre- 
sided for the church and introduced Mrs. 
William Tilton, who, with her enthusiasm 
for the cause, her fund of up-to-date informa- 
tion, and her ability in public speaking, was 
most effective in explaining the slides. It 
was gratifying to Unitarians of Fitchburg to 
know that their church had sponsored this 
exhibition. Mr. Leavens feels that this out- 
door education is thoroughly worth while, 
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and recommends it to all ministers interested 
in getting the facts about alcohol to the un- 
converted. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore: A six-page bulletin has 
just been printed, containing news of the sev- 
eral departments and organizations, directory 
of church officers, notices of coming events, 
and a word from the minister. Annual recep- 
tion to students came on October 5. A re- 
ception committee of church members met 
the young people; games and music were 
followed by dancing. ‘These affairs bring out 
the new students, many of whom are from 
Unitarian homes. Sunday evening, October 
25, the State Insurance Commissioner gave a 
forceful talk on the proposed amendments to 
the Wisconsin constitution, voted on No- 
vember 3. The Unity Club, made up of lib- 
eral religious students and faculty mem- 
bers, held its first public meeting in the 
parish house, October 18. Mr. George 
Kroncke, president of the city Board of Edu- 
cation, and a trustee of this church, spoke on 
“The Dignity of Work.’’ On October 28 came 
the semi-annual meeting of the parish, filling 
the hope expressed in the bulletin, “‘We 
want it to be a gathering of all our people, 
new and old, big and little—just a good time 
together.” Each Friday evening the boys’ 
club tournament meets in the pool-room. 
Two days in the week the parish house is 
used for music lessons, and on Saturday even- 
ings by the Presbyterian choir, their church 
having been badly damaged by fire. Once a 
month the children and young people are in- 
vited to attend church, when the services are 
arranged to give them a part. The boys’ 
club furnishes collectors at the regular ser- 
vices. The pastor’s class—ten high school 
lads—has had its photograph taken. The 
class visits various State and county insti- 
tutions, such as hospital for insane, poor- 
farm, jail, etc. Occasionally there is a 
supper and social. The new hymn and ser- 
vice book is giving satisfaction. The new 
hymns by Hosmer, Gladden, Holmes, and 
others give the collection a more modern 
note, while the familiar and endeared hymns 
are not lacking. A few of our most beloved 
hymns, such as “He leadeth me” and “O 
thou lover of my soul,” have been discarded, 
much to our regret. We intend to have 
these printed on a separate card for use when 
desired. ‘The liturgical and responsive ser- 
vices are a great improvement upon the old 
book. It is thoroughly good to give con- 
gregations a chance to join in the great act of 
prayer, and to sing the choral prayers and 
responses. ‘These together with the psalms 
give the young people a share in the service, 
a thing much needed. As a rule, services 
are too exclusively adapted to adults. An 
occasional carol or anthem by the children at 
the morning service does much to waken their 
interest. The Sunday-school starts in with 
a good attendance and excellent spirit. The 
Bible class at noon is studying what the Bible 
has to say about poverty. At the recent 
joint conference of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists at Stoughton, eighteen delegates were 
present from this church, and several of the 
laymen took part. The pastor is preparing 
an illustrated talk on ‘The Wisconsin Capi- 
tol,” to be given here and elsewhere. The 
Madison Board of Commerce has issued a 
guide-book of the city, prepared by the pastor 
of this church during his summer vacation. 
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Montacuz, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Richard E. Birks: The annual 
fair will be held the second week in December. 
Alliance members are hard at work preparing 


Deaths. 


PENDLETON.—In Milford, N.H., Saturday, Nov. 7, 
1914, Rev. A. M. Pendleton. 


GREELY.—In Ellsworth, Me., October 22, Ann F., 
wife of Everard H. Greely, aged 83 years. 


MRS. ADELINE SLICER. 


The sudden death of Mrs. Slicer, wife of Rev. Dr. T. P. 
Slicer, on Wednesday, October 28, at her home in New 
York, has been a great shock and cause of profound grief 
to her family and numerous friends. I cannot forbear a 
word of personal tribute to this lovely lady, whose gentle- 
ness, kindness, and humanity, whose rare intelligence and 
culture, rendered her so dear to those who knew her. 

She had the rare gift of devoted friendship. Her placid 
nature, the peace and quietude that seemed to hover 
round her, made it restful to come into her presence, and 
carried with it a benediction. A beautiful personality, 
a most attaching nature, drew to her people of divers 
temperaments and held them faithful. No one who 
knew her in her home, in the varied duties of a large city 
parish which devolve on a clergyman’s wife, could fail to 
feel the charm and sweetness of her influence. She had 
intellectual breadth and insight, was a student of the best 
books, and felt a special devotion to Browning, having 
conducted classes in the study of his works with great 
acceptance. She possessed a fine balance of character 
that made her literary and critical judgments always 
valuable. 

Her devotion to Dr. Slicer since his illness began has 
been beautiful and touching beyond measure. It is 
impossible to estimate the loss to him and to the home she 
filled so hospitably with her gracious presence. The 
sympathy of hundreds of devoted friends goes out to Dr. 
Slicer in this hour of affliction and loneliness. 

Mrs. Slicer was warmly attached to the cause of liberal 
religion, and gave her interest and encouragement to the 
activities of the church in many helpful if unobtrusive 
ways. Her nature, profoundly womanly and home-loving, 
did not invite publicity, but responded to every call of 
real and devoted service. 

She was a spirit of light and leading to those who knew 
her, and now that she has departed we are aware that 
something rare and precious has gone from the earth, but 
the memory of her worth and goodness and spiritual 
loveliness will always be with us as a blessed possession. 

“But there is more than I can see, 
And what I see I leave unsaid, 
Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 


His darkness beautiful in thee.” 
A. L. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 

Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete uipment for city and out-of- 

town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr 

Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


YOUNG LADY, thirty years old, in good health 
A would like a position for the care of children and 
household management. Has had five years’ practical ex- 
perience, also one year in Massachusetts Homeopathic 
Hospital in training for nursing. An American, born and 
reared a Unitarian. Can give references. Address A.M,, 
care Christian Register. 


Home COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue 101g M., 


hysician. 
B Reference, Dr. Edwin H. 'Brigha m. 


oston. 
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for the event. For two years they have 
given annually $300 for the support of wor- 
ship, and this year have also generously 
helped in the work of renovating the church. 
They have also responded to many appeals 
from other Alliances. Montague is but a 
small society, and there is no endowment. 
All, therefore, have to work hard to have 
regular services with a resident minister, and 
much depends on the annual fair and the 
various social events that help in raising 
funds. Help in the way of donations or 
articles will be thankfully received by Miss 
Ellen S. Birks, Secretary. 


Oxianoma City, OKLA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Clarence J. Harris: This 
church is well organized in its various de- 
partments. The writer of the Southern 
Letter recently regretted, in the Register, 
that there is here no branch of The Alliance. 
This is a mistake. There is not only an 
Alliance, but some feel that it is an Alliance 
plus. The women’s organization is called 
the Needle-work Guild, which, with the 
other women’s bodies, is affiliated with The 
Alliance. During the past year these women 
have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
carried on a work of love and helpfulness 
that has well expressed the principles of our 
faith. Mrs. John Van Meter is president. 
The Sunday-school, under the direction of 
Mrs. George V. Buchannan, wife of the 
city superintendent of education, and Prof. 
J. Lee Carter, is growing every week. 
There are classes for adults and young 
people, and the children’s departments, with 
an excellent primary department with Mrs, 
Rasco Branin as superintendent. A young 
people’s society is now organized, called 
the Outlook Club, which will affiliate with 
the National Young People’s Union. It has 
a membership of fifty, and has for president 
Mr. C. O. Davison, a medical college student. 
A recent banquet was an event of interest. 
A Browning Club, affiliated with this church, 
includes many ladies of the city. This 
club is the outgrowth of the two years’ 
course of lectures given by Mr. Harris. 
The president is Mrs. J. L. Daniel, wife of 
the president of the Board of ‘Trustees. 
Mrs. Daniel is an enthusiastic Browning 
student, and was the real means for the 
inauguration of Mr. Harris’s lectures. It 
is expected that the membership of the 
Browning Club will exceed seventy-five, 
and it already is a great influence for good 
in the society and city. The church is 
favored with the presence of Rev. James 
Kendall Hosmer, D.D., who, with Mrs. 
Hosmer, is the guest of his son, Ernest C. 
Hosmer, one of the most prominent workers 
in the church. The connection between 
the Oklahoma City church and Plymouth 
Rock through the Hosmer family is a link 
which the church values. Oklahoma City 
is ripe for a harvest, and no mission field 
to-day offers the inducements that present 
themselves to the workers here. A church 
lot is now secured, which is in the centre 
near six large churches, and, with a house 
of its own, the society believes it will soon 
prove to the denomination its reasonable 
basis for optimism. Young people are 
growing greatly interested and joining our 
church. The pastor had a singular experi- 
ence recently, when he was called to a home 
at midnight, when a dying man of eighty, 
formerly an attorney, had begged to receive 
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the offices of the Unitarian minister. Up 
to a few weeks ago he had thought himself 
an infidel, but, meeting the Unitarian pastor, 
learned he believed as Unitarians believe. 
The old gentleman, after an hour’s talk, 
expressed a desire to join the church, and 
at one-thirty in the morning signed the Bond 
of Union, happily exclaiming, ‘‘You are the 
first man that ever awakened serious thoughts 
in my heart; now I belong to your-church 
and I am so happy.” Other pleasant 
experiences are occurring which prove the 
church is of value here. 


PouGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—The Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D.: The 
Sunday morning sermons announced for the 
present season consider ‘The Modern View 
of the Bible,” including discourses on its 
place, claims, origin, contents, and inter- 
pretation. ‘wo courses of special Sunday 
evening lectures have been announced: the 
first on ‘Religion and Evolution”; the 
second, to begin November 29, on ‘‘ Problems 
of the Orient” with the following divisions: 
“Political Conditions in China. Will the 
Republic Endure?” ‘Present Conditions 
in Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril?” 
“Political Conditions in India. Is British 
Rule a Benefit? Will it Continue?” ‘‘Con- 
ditions in the Philippines. Should the 
People have Independence? When?” 


UxBRIDGE, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
A. N. Foster: The church building has been 
extensively renovated: the outside has been 
painted, and the interior decorated in colors 
of white and buff; a new carpet and new 
pulpit and choir draperies, all of crimson 
color, have been placed. The changes have 
been so thorough that the society feels as 
though it almost had a new church. Sunday 
services were resumed early in October, and 
work progresses with good spirit. The 
annual Unitarian fair was held in the town 
hall on Wednesday, October 28, and was 
termed a Hallowe’en Party. Supper was 
served in the church vestry, and at eight 
o’clock in the town hall a dramatic play was 
given, ‘“‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
an adaptation from Longfellow’s poem. 
The interpretation by home talent was 
natural and lifelike. The Colonial costumes 
and the scene of the interior, with spinning- 
wheel, warming-pan, antique china, etc., 
helped to make the play seem very real. It 
was followed by the dancing of the minuet 
by the four participants of the drama. The 
entire occasion reflected most pleasantly the 
social interests of the people, and gathered 
marked financial returns. 


WINNIPEG, MAnitrospa, Can.—AIl Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D.: 
A course of Sunday morning sermons on 
“The New Puritanism” includes the fol- 
lowing topics: ‘‘A New Salvation”; ‘The 
New Method”; ‘‘Personality’s Compelling 
Power, or The Leadership of Jesus”; 
“The Here, the Now—the Hereafter!’’ and 
‘The God who works, and You and Me!” 
In his Sunday evening lectures Dr. Westwood 
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Personals. 


Rev. C. W. Wendte is to address the 
Liberal Ministers’ Club in Philadelphia on 
the 9th of November, and arrange for a 
forthcoming meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals in that city. On 
the evening of the 11th inst. he will be the 
speaker at the Men’s Club of the Unitarian 
church in Washington, D.C., and later visit 
New York in the interest of world religion. 


At the meeting of the Women’s Alliance, 
of the First Parish, Westwood, Mass., held on 
November 9, Mrs. Roland N. Cutter of 
West Roxbury gave an enlightening and 
entertaining address on the community at 
Brook Farm as described by one of its 
members. Mrs. Cutter was an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Rebecca Codman Butterfield, 
a woman of remarkable gifts and character 
who had spent several years of her girlhood 
in the community. It was from Mrs. Butter- 
field’s own account, a lecture which she 
frequently gave in her lifetime, and the 
manuscript of which is now in Mrs. Cutter’s 
possession, that the address was given. A 
peculiarly realistic and authoritative in- 
sight into the life of that interesting experi- 
ment conducted so long ago at Brook Farm 
in West Roxbury was afforded to all those 
who had the privilege of hearing Mrs. Cutter. 


The Revere Fair. 


Friends of the Revere Alliance branch 
who are planning to attend its annual fair, 
which is to be held in the Unitarian vestry, 
November 18, 19, and 20, will find it con- 
venient to reach the church by a Revere 
Beach car via Beach Street, from Scollay 
Square Station, north side of Square, leaving 
the car at corner of Beach and Payson 
Streets. The Alliance women hope to wel- 
come a large delegation to its historic 
meeting-house on this occasion. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The school or institution with an endow- 
ment often includes in its observances 
Founders’ Day. The Tuckerman School is 
not endowed yet with money, but it has a 
valuable legacy in its name. In memory of 
Joseph Tuckerman a group of interested 
people meet each year by invitation of the 
School, and in some appropriate way pay 
tribute to the man for whom the School is 
named, and show how the name ‘is justified 
for the School. 

As November 5 seems to have been a 
significant date, it is the one chosen for this 
yearly observance. Rev. Christopher R. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. 
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Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Write for handsome free booklet to 


it is so smooth and easy to clean, no fili- 
gree or fussy ornamentation, just the 
natural black iron finish.—‘““The Mission 
Idea’’ applied to a range. 


Theimproved baking dam- 
er, heat indicator, revolv- 
ing grate and roller bear- 
ing ash pan make it the 
most wonderful Cooking 
Machine ever devised to 
make housekeeping 
drudgless. 


This Range is also made 
with Elevated Gas Oven 
instead of End Style as 
shown. 


If gas is not desired, itcan 
be had with large copper 
reservoir on the end oppo- 
site fire box. .Itcan be 
furnished with fire box at 
either right or left of ov- 
en, as ordered. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Glenwood Coal and Gas Ranges, 
Parlor Stoves, Furnaces, Water and Steam Boilers. 


Eliot presided at the meeting, and in his 
introductory remarks spoke of Dr. Tucker- 
man as one whose methods of philanthropy 
were so well known, but whose life and work 
as a minister Mr. Eliot liked especially to 
emphasize. 

Three graduates of the School had been 
invited to speak on ‘‘The Modern Applica- 
tion of the Spirit of Joseph Tuckerman.” 
Mr. Eliot first introduced Miss Mary 
Lawrance, who showed how her work as 
director of religious education in Dr. Lord’s 
church in Providence was in accord with the 


principles which were found in Dr. Tucker- 
man’s “Reports.” Mrs. Emma Abbott 
Allen then told of the ‘‘ Hale Class”’ of thirty- 


nine young men of Christ Church, Dorchester. | 
The young men are loyal supporters of the | 


work of the church and are students of 
social questions and needs. Mrs. Allen 
paid tribute to the unknown generous 
givers whose means and interest make 
possible such work as she is doing for the 
young people of Christ Church. Miss 
Caroline Lee Carter of Hingham very aptly 
described her work as assistant in an old 


New England First Parish whose limits 
are as wide as the town itself. The work for 
young people in the church and for many 
people outside the church, in ways that 
give instruction to the one and comfort to 
the other, fills heart and time of such an 
assistant, 

A social half-hour followed the speaking, 
when present and past members of the 
| School were happy to meet each other and 
the friends from outside who joined them. 

Mrs. Spencer’s lectures begin Thursday, 
November 12, at eleven o’clock. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘we’ve 
been hibernating up in the country all 
summer.” 


Traveller: “Now, what ought little boys 
to say when a gentleman gives them five 
cents for carrying his bag?” Little Boy: 
“Tain’t enough.” 


Kind Party: “What are you crying that 
way for, little boy?” Little Boy: ‘“’Cause 
it’s the only way I know how to cry.’”— 
Life’s Calendar. 


Mother (at the breakfast-table): ‘You 
always ought to use your napkin, Georgie.” 
Georgie: ‘‘I am usin’ it, Mother: I’ve got 
the dog tied to the leg of the table with it.” 


Sincere Wishes.—Jones: “I’m quite a 
near neighbor of yours now, Mrs. Golightly. 
I’ve taken a house on the river.” Mrs. G.: 
“Oh! Well, I hope you’ll drop im some 
day.” —Exchange. 


An exchange says a man’s full mental 
power is not reached before the age of 
twenty-five. Either this is wrong or the 
college Freshman has been misinformed as 
to himself—Boston Transcript. 


Strategy.—Captain: ‘‘ What is strategy in 
war? Give me an instance of it.” Ser- 
geant: ‘Well, strategy is when you don’t 
let the enemy discover that you are out of 
ammunition, but keep right on firing.”— 
London Tit-Buts. 


When Mr. Peaslee asked for his fourth 
cup of water the waitress brought it, but 
remarked, ‘‘You seem to be fond of coffee.” 
Mr. Peaslee, nothing abashed, smiled upon 
her benignly. “I be fond of coffee,’ he 
admitted, placidly. ‘“‘Ain’t you quick to 
notice things! I’m dretful fond of it. If 
I wa’n’t,”’ he concluded slowly, “I don’t 
believe I’d drink so much water for the sake 
of getting a little.’—Youth’s Companion. 


The little girl was new to Sunday-school, 
but she became much interested. One 
morning she came from the library, dressed 
ready to start, with the latest magazine 
hugged closely in her arms. ‘“‘ Why, Mary,” 
said her mother, “you don’t want to take that 
to Sunday-school.”’ ‘‘Oh, yes, Ido, Mother,” 
she replied. ‘‘ You know they sing:— 


“““T want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
And a Harper in my hand.’”’ 


Robert Collyer told the story of an old 
Methodist blacksmith who was also a local 
preacher. He went to a Quaker meeting, 
and by and by he said to his friend, ‘‘Let’s 
pray ta © bit.”..“No,.<Samniy,’*) said -he, 
“thee must not pray here.” After a while 
he said again, ‘‘Let’s sing a bit, then.” 
“No, Sammy, we can’t sing in Friends’ 
meeting; and, if we did, we should have to 
wait till the Spirit moved.” ‘Well, now,” 
said Sammy, ‘“‘at the Methodist meeting we 
think we do pretty well if we move the 
Spirit.” 


Rev. Dr. Black of the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, and. another minister once spent 
a vacation in Cumberland, and on the Sab- 
bath attended a little Scotch kirk, sitting in 
a remote corner sa that the minister should 
not notice them. ‘The eagle eye of the min- 
ister detected them, and in the introductory 
prayer he so expressed himself as to make 
sure of some aid from them. ‘The good man’s 
words were these: ‘‘Lord, have mercy on thy 
ministering servants who have come in upon 
us so unexpectedly. One of them will preach 
in the afternoon, and the other in the evyen- 
ing.” 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
““THE CAROL,” ‘*‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical’ ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 

revious ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
avor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. « 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— |. 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Reo. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
Iknow. ... Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It makes a decisive step in advance... . There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


© Underground 


"ue 
Bic STEN SON Garbage Receiver 


i No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and si fe 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. SrgrHenson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. i. Ellis Co. 
‘PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


AntiqueViews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
' 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional! health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Half way between 


Situation j04 New York. 
i seacoast. Three 


mestic Science. 
Athletics Goeseniems, basteene ls 
Lome master, swimming, and country excur- 


